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DOLLARD DES ORMEAUX AND THE FIGHT AT THE 
LONG SAULT 


The bitter fight to the death of Dollard and his little band 
against the Iroquois at the Long Sault is one of the best known 
of the stirring episodes of Canadian history. To it, as to many 
another such story, embellishments have in the course of time been 
added, while at the same time the sources on which it is based 
leave room for differences of opinion. The following articles 
represent two points of view: the first, that of Professor E. R. 
Adair of McGill University; the second, that of Mr. Gustave 
Lanctét, chief French archivist of the Public Archives, Ottawa. 
The articles will be found of interest not only because of their 
divergent conclusions but as examples of historical criticism. 


In this connection it is of interest to note also a very able re- 
examination of the story by the Abbé Lionel Groulx, Le dossier de 
Dollard; La valeur des sources, la grandeur du dessein, la grandeur 
des résultats (Montréal: L’Imprimerie Populaire Ltée. 1932). 
It is safe to say that among the three articles no aspect of the 
story, either as it appears in the sources or as it has been dealt 
with by later writers, has been neglected. (The editor) 


A RE-INTERPRETATION OF DOLLARD’S EXPLOIT 


1° most people in Canada the story of Dollard des Ormeaux 
and the fight at the Long Sault is well known, and it is 
probable that they would accept with very little hesitation the 
following summary which one of the most recent writers on the 
subject—M. A®gidius Fauteux—gives in his introduction to 
M. Massicotte’s Dollard des Ormeaux et ses compagnons.' 

Ce que nous savons d’une facon indiscutable et parfaitement his- 

torique, c’est que, il y a aujourd’hui 260 ans, vers la fin d’avril 1660, 

dix-sept jeunes Francais, 4gés pour la plupart de 20 4 30 ans, ayant 

‘(Montreal, 1920), 9-19. 
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a leur téte, comme le plus vaillant, Adam Dollard, sieur des Ormeaux, 
entreprirent courageusement de barrer la route a la horde iroquoise 
menacant Ville-Marie et jurérent d’y réussir ou d’y perdre leur vie; 
que cette petite troupe, acceptant a la derniére heure l’appui pro- 
blematique d’une quarantaine de Sauvages que leur courage avait 
d’abord enflammés, s’engagérent résolument sur la route de la 
victoire ou de la mort, aprés s’étre muni du pain des forts et aprés 
avoir jeté A leurs parents et amis au dernier tournant, un supréme 
adieu mille fois plus émouvant que le “morituri te salutant’’ des 
gladiateurs antiques; que, une fois 4 leur poste de combat, ces 
braves enfermés dans un misérable fort de pieux luttérent sans 
repos et sans tréve pendant plusieurs jours contre un ennemi 
quarante fois supérieur en nombre, ne se laissant abattre ni par la 
lache défection de la plupart de leurs alliés d’occasion ni par leurs 
propres souffrances; qu’ils moururent enfin jusqu’au dernier, l’épée 
ou le mousquet a la main, aprés avoir vendu si chérement leur vie 
que leurs vainqueurs effrayés du nombre de leurs morts, s’en re- 
tournérent dans leurs pays pour ne plus reparaitre. Voila ce que 
nous savons, et c’est assez pour couvrir cette poignée de héros d’une 
gloire immortelle. 


This is in bare outline the story as it is generally related to-day. 

3ut it has gone through many changes at the hands of numerous 

writers. The unembellished statement of Charlevoix is, for 
example, hardly to be recognized by anyone who knows the story 
only in the elaborated form current to-day.' He is brief and clear: 
‘“‘Septcent Iroquois, qui venoient de défaire un grand parti de 
Francois et de Sauvages, tenoient Quebec comme bloqué.’”? Bibaud 
follows Charlevoix, with astatement in almost the same words.* It 
was left to the Abbé Ferland in his Cours d'histoire du Canada‘ first 
to reveal Dollard, or as he calls him, Daulac, to the modern eye 
and the story was finally given its accepted form in French by 
the Abbé Faillon whose account in his Histoire de la colonie 
francaise en Canada is very largely based upon that given by 
Dollier de Casson in his Histoire de Montréal. What M. Faillon 
did for the French reader, Francis Parkman in his Old régime in 
Canada performed for the English, and in no degree does he lag 
behind his French contemporary in the praise which he bestows 
on Dollard and his little band. However, of Faillon and Parkman 
Sulte writes: ‘‘C’est M. Faillon qui a le mieux décrit le siége du 


‘Contrary to the views of M. E. M. Faillon (Histoire de la colonie francaise en 
Canada, Villemarie, 1865-66, II, 415) and M. E. Z. Massicotte (Canadian antiquarian 
and numismatic journal, 1912, ser. 3, 1X, 46) the episode is mentioned by both Charle- 
voix and Bibaud. 

*P. F. X. de Charlevoix, Histoire et description générale de la Nouvelle France (Paris, 
1744), I, 347. 

3’Michel Bibaud, Histoire du Canada (Montreal, 1843), I, 130. 

‘(ed. of 1861), I, 455-462. 
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Long-Sault et c’est M. Parkman qui a le mieux traduit cette 
belle page ...en se l’attribuant.’' This statement which has 
been often repeated is not one which M. Faillon himself would 
have made, since he would have recognized that the similarities 
between his account and that of Parkman were due to the fact 
that they were both using in the main the same source, Dollier 
de Casson. Moreover, Parkman did not fail to acknowledge the 
labours of M. Faillon, to whose ‘‘extraordinary pains”’ in collecting 
‘‘all the evidence touching this affair’’ he paid tribute in the note 
on his authorities at the end of the chapter. To Faillon’s 
account M. Sulte added nothing of historical value except some 
details as to the precise locality of the struggle. 

Worthy of note among the writers of the last century is the 
account by William Kingsford who gave a page and a half to the 
subject of Dollard in his history of Canada published in 1887. 
In that brief space he could naturally speak only in the most 
general terms, but he approached the matter in a spirit of sane 
historical criticism and was able to dismiss as unfounded much 
that had been written as to the value and object of the expedi- 
tion.2 His account has, however, been ignored and has con- 
sequently had no apparent influence on later writers. The 
only substantial contribution to the story during recent years has 
been made by M. Massicotte who published in his Dollard des 
Ormeaux et ses compagnons various documents drawn mainly 
from the archives of the Montreal court house, which enabled 
him not only to establish the leader’s name as Dollard and not 
Daulac, but also to destroy the myth of the last will and testament 
referred to below. He does not, however, indicate fully the 
changes in the story as ordinarily told which were made necessary 
by the documents that he prints.’ 

Most of these writers painting on a more spacious canvas 
than that of M. Fauteux, have added more details than appear 
in the quotation given above. We are told that there were forty 
Hurons who came from Quebec under the leadership of their 
chieftain Anahotaha; at Three Rivers they were joined by an 
Algonquin named Mitiwemeg with three of his fellow countrymen. 
According to one school of thought these Indians joined Dollard 

1B. Sulte, Pages d’histotre du Canada (Montreal, 1891), 273. 

*William Kingsford, History of Canada (Toronto, 1887-98), I, 261-2. 

‘Even M. Gustave Lanctét, who in a review of Massicotte’s work in the CANADIAN 
HistoricAL Review for December, 1920 (I, 394-5), called attention to the fact that 
these documents proved that Dollard and his companions had no intention of sacrificing 


themselves in a fight to the death to save Montreal, felt constrained to add the saving 
clause that ‘this does not lessen their glory”’. 
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at Montreal;! another school will have it that they reached 
Montreal after Dollard’s departure and, hearing of his enterprise, 
followed him up the river and joined forces with him at the Long 
Sault.?. A third school prefers to ignore these forty-four Indians 
altogether.* The courage of one of the seventeen Frenchmen 
failed at the last moment, and so the remainder set forth, sixteen 
strong; shortly after leaving Montreal they surprised a few 
Iroquois on the Ile Saint-Paul; the savages escaped, abandoning 
their canoes and their goods which Dollard captured. This action 
cost him the lives of three of his companions. He returned to 
Montreal with his booty, and was there joined by his recreant 
follower and two others, so, by some sort of mathematical miracle, 
restoring the sacred number of seventeen.4 So unaccustomed 
were they to the management of canoes that they wasted a week 
trying to get through the rapids offi the present St. Anne de 
Bellevue. These passed, they proceeded up the Ottawa, and 
were attacked by three hundred Iroquois whose coming they were 
awaiting in a dilapidated stockade probably constructed during 
the previous year by the Algonquins.° This happened on May 1 
or May 2 and thenceforward the battle went on for five days; all 
the Hurons, except their chieftain,® deserted to the enemy, five 
hundred more Iroquois arrived from the Richelieu on the fifth 
day of the siege,’ and for three more days the eight hundred 
Indians attacked the stockade, finally storming it and killing all 
the defenders save only one Frenchman who was found by the 
Iroquois wounded but still alive. So the Indians retired and 
Dollard and his companions achieved the object with which they 
had set out, the saving of New France from an Iroquois invasion.’ 








































1B. Sulte, Mélanges historigues (Montreal, 1918-1931), II, 44. 

This is the story as told by J. B. A. Ferland in his Cours d'histoire du Canada 
(Quebec, 1882), I, 456; by Faillon in his Histoire de la colonie francaise, 11, 400-1; by 
Parkman in The old régime in Canada (Boston, 1878), 75-6; while Sulte subscribes to 
this view also in his Pages d'histoire, 279. 

°F.g., Mgr Tanguay in the Bulletin des recherches historiques for January, 1990, 
VI, 26-7. 

‘Faillon, op. cit., II, 397-9, and he is accepted by French historians in this mathe- 
matical lapse, though Parkman, to his credit, avoids the pitfall. MM. Massicotte, how- 
ever, has his doubtsand though he is prepared to accept Faillon’s figures, also suggests that 
the band may have started nineteen strong (Dollard des Ormeaux et ses compagnons, 41). 

So Faillon, op. cit., 11, 399-401, and he is followed by most of the other Canadian 
historians, though Ferland says there were only two hundred Iroquois (Cours d'histoire, 
J, 456). 

®Sulte leaves four Hurons with their chief (Mélanges historiques, I1, 45); Ferland 
leaves him seven or eight (Cours d'histoire, I, 458). 

7Sulte makes it the seventh day (Pages d'histoire, 280); so also does Ferland (Cours 
d'histotre, 1, 457). 

8Faillon, op. cit., II, 400, 403-408, 417. Ferland leaves four Frenchmen and four 
Hurons to be taken prisoners (Cours d'histoire, 1, 459). 
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The Abbé Faillon accepts May 21 as the date of the massacre with- 
out apparently seeing any chronological difficulty and his view in 
this has been followed by many writers. Sulte at first adopted 
May 27 as the day of the final battle,’ and later retreated to 
May 20 or 21.2 Even then, the question of time still presented 
difficulty and he offered as an explanation a two weeks’ struggle 
against the eight hundred Iroquois. The documents do not, 
however, give any indication that such a struggle took place. 
Parkman avoided the problem by discreetly omitting all dates 
after that of May 1. 

From what has been said it is apparent that there are four main 
questions to be investigated. What exactly did Dollard and his 
companions set out to do? What did they actually do? How 
long did their expedition last? What were the real results of 
their slaughter? If these questions are to be answered adequately, 
it is first necessary to submit the contemporary sources for the 
story to some form of critical examination. They are five in 
number: (1) The Jesuit Relation for 1659-60,? originally published 
in 1661 and usually attributed to Pére Lalemant, superior of the 
Canadian missions. (2) A letter from Mére Marie de |’ Incarnation 
to her son written from Quebec on June 25, 1660,‘ in which she 
inserts a report made by Pére Chaumonot on the deposition of a 
Huron named Louis who escaped from the Iroquois after the 
massacre. (3) Certain documents of a legal or semi-legal nature. 
These consist of (a) extracts from the register of Notre Dame de 
Montréal concerning the deaths of members of the party; (b) the 
wills of two of its members; and (c) inventories of the goods of 
five of them. These last documents are preserved in the archives 
of the court house at Montreal.6 (4) The Histoire de Montréal® 
of Dollier de Casson, superior of the Sulpician Seminary in 
Montreal. This was written about 1672, but was not printed 


1In the Pages d'histoire, 280; this appeared in 1891, a quarter of a century after 
Faillon had shown the impossibility of such a date. 

*In the Mélanges historiques, II, 45. 

’Printed in R. G. Thwaites, The Jesuit Relations and allied documents (Cleveland, 
1896-1901), XLV-XLVI—the part relating to Dollard is to be found in XLV, 245-261 
and XLVI, 23-63. 

‘This letter is printed in the Lettres de la Révérende Mére Marie de Il’ Incarnation 
published in 1876 by the Abbé Richaudeau, but it can be more conveniently consulted 
either in Massicotte, Dollard des Ormeaux, 78-87, in Sulte, Lettres historiques de la 
Vénérable Mére Marie de l’'Incarnation sur le Canada (Quebec, 1927), 104-117, or in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 1900, 2nd ser., VI, sect. I, 162-168. 

®5The Acte de décés, the two wills, and a specimen inventory are printed in Massi- 
cotte, Dollard des Ormeaux, 33-5, 66-71. 

°The only reliable edition of this was edited and translated by R. Flenley, A history 
of Montreal, 1640-1672 (London, 1928); pages 253-265 tell the story of Dollard. 
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till 1868. (5) The Histoire du Canada of Francois Vachon de 
3elmont, who also became superior of the Montreal Seminary. 
This was written about 1700 and was first printed in 1840 as 
one of the historical documents published by the Literary and 
Historical Society of Quebec.! 

Of these five authorities for the story of the massacre of the 
Long Sault, the last, Belmont’s Histoire du Canada, can be quickly 
dismissed. Belmont did not come to New France until twenty 
years after the episode; his history was not written until twenty 
years after his arrival and the earlier part of it shows very great 
resemblances to that of Dollier de Casson, though written in a 
much abridged form. Such credit as has been attached to Bel- 
mont’s account has been because he says that he had information 
from a certain Taondechoren who is assumed to have been an 
[roquois,*? apparently because Belmont had long and intimate 
relations with the Iroquois thirty years later. Unfortunately 
for this deduction, the Jesuit Relations make it clear that Taonde- 
choren is the same person as Louis, the Huron convert,’ who 
brought the first news of the disaster to Montreal and who is 
the immediate source for the account of both Marie de I|’Incar- 
nation and Pére Lalemant. Consequently there is no evidence 
that Belmont had any independent authority for such information 
as he gives. Therefore when one considers how long after the 
event he wrote, his account can be dismissed as worthless in 
comparison with more contemporary sources. 

The Histoire de Montréal of Dollier de Casson is in quite a 
different class, even although he did not come to Montreal until 
six years after Dollard’s death and did not write his history until 
1672. He may not himself have been an eyewitness of Dollard’s 
departure, he may not personally have heard the news of the 
disaster, but he must have met a good many people who had 
done so; and it was a sufficiently serious disaster to impress 
itself on men’s minds. After six years the details that were told 
might well be inaccurate and Dollier’s statements cannot be 
accepted on matters of distance or number or time when they 
conflict with more contemporary reports; but for the judgments 
that men formed of the character of Dollard, of the soundness of 
the expedition, those general judgments of men and things that 


1Pp. 10-11 relate to Dollard. This Histoire du Canada was also reprinted at the 
end of their transactions for 1886. 

*See Faillon, op. cit., I1, 410, 417. 

*For this see Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, LII, 237, and numerous other references 
to Louis Thaondechoren. 
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remain clear in people’s minds after an accurate knowledge of 
the smaller facts has passed away, for these Dollier should be an 
admirable authority; all the more so, indeed, because a brief 
space had elapsed in which men’s opinions could be clarified from 
a sentimental enthusiasm generated by the losses incurred. On 
topics such as these Dollier de Casson was well fitted to write, 
for he himself had been a soldier of some considerable experience, 
had taken part in expeditions against the Iroquois, and was 
admittedly an excellent judge of men and of their motives.! 

The small group of documents which forms the third of our 
sources can be considered as absolutely reliable: they were drawn 
up at the time and in the ordinary routine of administrative 
business with no eye to posterity, and, therefore, no reason for 
error other than lack of knowledge or official carelessness. 

But the first two sources enumerated, the Jesuit Relation and 
the letter from Marie de I’Incarnation, must remain our chief 
authorities for the details of the expedition. They are strictly 
contemporary and each derived its information direct from 
participants in the struggle. Marie de l’Incarnation had before 
her a letter written by Pére Chaumonot, a Jesuit who had just 
gone up to Montreal and who had obtained the whole story from 
the Christian Huron, Louis; in addition she had herself inter- 
viewed Louis when he returned to Quebec.2, This Huron had 
escaped from his Iroquois captors eight days after the final battle 
and fleeing for four days and four nights had succeeded in reaching 
Montreal before May 25. The account of his escape as related 
by Marie de I’Incarnation is so similar to that told by Pére 
Lalemant in the Jesuit Relation in connection with his chief, 
though unnamed, informant as to make it practically certain that 
Louis is also the source from which much of the story of Dollard 
in the Relation is derived. Two other Hurons are reported by 
the Jesuit to have escaped and to have given what information 
they could and there are just such small differences of detail 
between the story as told in Marie de |’Incarnation’s letter and 
that in the Relation as one would expect. Two or three weeks 
elapsed between Pére Chaumonot’s interrogation of Louis at 
Montreal and that of Pére Lalemant at Quebec; in this interval 
some details would become blurred in the Huron’s mind and 
others accentuated; moreover in each case the questioning was 

1See especially Professor Flenley’s introduction to the Histoire de Montréal, 9-10. 

*Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, XLV, 95; B. Sulte, Lettres de Marie de l'Incarnation, 


104, 115. 
3See below for proof of these dates. 
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carried on by the fathers in ‘a language foreign to them and this 
easily made possible minor differences of interpretation. But 
there is a more important and fundamental difference between 
the story as told in the letter and that in the Relation: Marie de 
Incarnation wrote the letter, not for publication, but merely 
for the information of her son to whom it was addressed. The 
Jesuit Relations, on the other hand, were intended for publication: 
they were written as reports to the head of the order in France; 
there they were sometimes edited and then published with a view 
to showing the work that the Jesuits were doing in New France 
and so obtaining further support for their efforts. In consequence 
of this there was a natural tendency to exaggerate the importance 
of what was recorded in the Relations and especially to empha- 
size its religious significance. This is the reason for the pro- 
nounced tone of piety in the Relation as compared with the more 
straightforward, and probably more reliable, letter of Marie de 
Incarnation. In case of a conflict of evidence, then, the letter 
is undoubtedly the best source, though the Relation runs it close;! 
the documents, so far as they go, are unimpeachable; on points of 
fact Dollier de Casson must always give way to these three 
sources and Belmont is altogether worthless. 

What, then, is the real story of Dollard and the massacre at 
he Long Sault? 

In April, 1660, forty Hurons set out from Quebec under the 
leadership of Anahotaha, a chieftain of considerable renown, to 
ambush and destroy any Iroquois hunting parties that they 
might discover. As the Iroquois were known to hunt in the 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa valleys above Montreal, they went 
up the St. Lawrence probably by canoe. At Three Rivers they 
were joined by four? Algonquins led by Mitiwemeg, also a chief 
of repute; this made forty-four Indians in all. Meanwhile in 
Montreal a certain young fellow of good family called Adam 
Dollard recently out from France had also been planning a raid 
upon any small parties of the Iroquois he could find. Aill the 
authorities are clear that nothing more was intended. Miarie de 


‘Of course, it may be said that these two cannot be used to confirm one another, 
as they are in the long run derived from the same authority—the Huron fugitives. 
That is perfectly true, but as there were no French survivors and no information from 
the side of the Iroquois, the most we can hope to do is to reconstruct the story as the 
Huron survivors told it. 

*The Jesutt Relation says six Algonquins (XLV, 245). The Jesuit Jourval, 
however, says there were only four (Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, XLV, 157) as also does 
the Acte de décés in the register of Notre Dame de Montréal (Massicotte, Dollard 
des Ormeaux, 71). Marie de I'Incarnation is vague. 
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Incarnation says they set out ‘‘pour surprendre quelques Iro- 
quois’”’ and again “pour aller faire quelque embuscade aux Iro- 
quois.”* The Jesuit Relation says that the seventeen Frenchmen 
had formed a league for the same purpose as that which inspired 
the Indians, and a few lines above, the Indians are said to have 
set out to wage ‘‘la petite guerre’. The Relation does describe 
Dollard and his companions as sacrificing themselves for the 
public good and the defence of religion, but it follows this im- 
mediately by saying that fortune seems to have denied them 
the glory of succeeding in so holy an enterprise, and a few lines 
later it states that French and Indians alike were merely attempt- 
ing to ambush “les chasseurs iroquois’’.2 Jean Valets, one of 
the members of the expedition, in his will is said to be ‘‘desirant 
aller en party avec Lesr. Dollard cour sur les petittes bandes 
hiroquoises”’. Finally, unless Dollard expected to return from 
the expedition it is curious that he should have borrowed forty- 
eight livres from Jean Haubichon and promised on April 15 to 
repay it when he came back to Montreal.‘ 

Of Dollard himself we know practically nothing, not even the 
exact date of his arrival in New France. Dollier de Casson 
reports that he was all the more anxious to set out on a raid of 
this sort, as it was said that something had happened in France 
which made it desirable for him to redeem his reputation by some 
such exploit. Dollier also adds that Lambert Closse, Charles Le 
Moyne, and Picoté de Belestre all disapproved of Dollard’s 
proposals, a statement which is not contradicted in the accounts 
of Marie de I’Incarnation or Pére Lalemant. On this point 
Dollier is a good authority since he knew Le Moyne and Belestre 
personally. Closse and Le Moyne were the most experienced 
Indian fighters in Montreal and along with Belestre they urged 
the desirability of some delay so that a stronger force might be 
sent and one, therefore, with greater chances of achieving some- 
thing of value to the colony. But Dollard would not wait, 
because he wished to be in command and to secure such credit as 
there was for himself. He proceeded to entice’ some sixteen 
young Frenchmen to follow him in his adventure. They obtained 
Maisonneuve’s consent, swore fidelity to one another, confessed, 
received communion, made their wills, and set out. Such is 


1Sulte, Lettres ...de... Marie del’ Incarnation sur le Canada, 104. 

*Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, XLV, 244-7. 

3Massicotte, Dollard des Ormeaux, 66. 

‘See facsimile of this note in Massicotte, Dollard des Ormeaux, 40. 

®The phrase is Dollier de Casson’s: ‘‘il tacha de débaucher 15 ou 16 Frangais.”’ 
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Dollier de Casson’s story.!. Later historians have elaborated 
this part of it: Ferland clearly implies that he has seen Dollard’s 
will; the Abbé Rousseau says that the wills of all of them can 
be seen in the Montreal archives? and Mgr Tanguay asserts 
that he has found the wills of most of them.4 These statements 
are not supported by the investigations of M. Massicotte; in fact, 
after careful research in the notarial archives of Montreal he has 
been able to find the wills of only two members of the party.® 
Some few of these wills may have disappeared in the course of 
ears, but the loss of fifteen out of seventeen is against all proba- 
lity. Most of Dollard’s companions had very little to leave 
and M. Massicotte is probably right when he doubts if any 
number of them drew up wills in due and proper form. In any 
case the making of a will was a natural precaution; in the seven- 
teenth century men often did it before they set out from London 
to Paris, so that it did not necessarily imply the certainty of 
death which has often been attributed to it. 

Whether the French were joined by the forty-four Indians in 
Niontreal and then all of them paddled up the river together, or 
whether, as Dollier reports, the Indians arrived after Dollard’s 
departure and, hearing of his expedition, followed him and joined 
him at the Long Sault, it is impossible to say with certainty; 
anyway the point is not of great importance. 

Having hurried his preparations as much as he could in order, 
probably, to prevent any possible interference, Dollard set out 
towards the end of April and, proceeding only at night so as to 
avoid discovery by the Iroquois, he reached the foot of the Long 
Sault on the Ottawa on May 1.6 Dollier de Casson adorns his 
account of this journey with two incidents’ in which there is no 
inherent impossibility. He reports that, very shortly after 
leaving Montreal, the raiding party had a brush with a few 
Iroquois at ‘‘un Islet tout vis-a-vis d’ici of nous perdimes trois 
hommes,” 7.e., the Ile Saint-Paul. Historians have assumed that 
this means that Dollard lost three men in this skirmish, but this 
is opposed to all the contemporary evidence which is quite clear 


'Dollier de Casson, A history of Montreal (ed. by R. Flenley), 252-5. 

2Cours d'histoire, 1, 455. 

3P. Rousseau, Histoire de la vie de M. Paul de Chomedy, Sieur de Maisonneuve 
(Montreal, 1886), 152. 

‘Mgr C. Tanguay in the Bulletin des recherches historiques, January, 1900, V1, 27. 

’Massicotte, Dollard des Ormeaux, 45-8. 

:' ®Sulte, Lettres ... de... Marie de l'Incarnation, 105; Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, 

XLV, 247. 

*For these see Dollier de Casson, A history of Montreal (ed. by R. Flenley), 255. 
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on the fact that the party was seventeen strong in the beginning 
and still seventeen strong at the Long Sault. Faillon, in order to 
meet the difficulty, has been forced to invent the hypothetical 
appearance of two new recruits after the skirmish’ and M. 
Massicotte postulates, against all the evidence, an initial twenty 
members of the expedition.? A close study of the documents 
provides a simpler explanation. The register of Notre Dame de 
Montréal records that Nicolas Duval, Blaise Juillet, and \Mfathurin 
Soulard, perished on April 19;° this happened at the Ie Saint- 
Paul and Dollier mentions their loss merely in order to identify 
exactly the island‘ on which Dollard had his skirmish some days 
later. Duval, Juillet, and Soulard were not members of Dollard’s 
party at all. This version solves the problem of numbers in accord- 
ance with the contemporary sources and frees us from the necessity 
of placing Dollard’s start as early as April 19, a date which it is 
impossible to reconcile with Dollier’s statement that he began his 
plans towards the end of April. Dollier adds that, though the 
Iroquois escaped, they left behind them some goods including 
a canoe which Dollard’s men captured and, inspired by this 
initial success, one of the original seventeen whose courage had 
failed him at the last moment, rejoined the expedition. All this 
may quite possibly be true. He then goes on to say that Dollard 
and his men were so unskilful in managing their canoes that they 
were held up for eight days by the little rapid at St. Anne where 
the Ottawa flows into the St. Lawrence. While the general fact 
of their lack of skill in the essentials of Indian warfare may well 
have been common knowledge in Montreal and therefore well 
known to Dollier, we cannot accept as numerically exact his 
statements as to the eight days’ delay, especially as he himself 
says that he got it at secondhand from the Hurons. What we 
may, however, safely say is that the party left Montreal towards 
the end of April, had a small skirmish at the Ile Saint-Paul in 
which they suffered no casualties, found considerable difficulty in 
navigating the rather swollen river owing to their inexperience, 
and finally reached the foot of the Long Sault on the Ottawa on 
May 1. 

Here the party, now over sixty strong, encamped and sent 
out scouts to report the approach of the Iroquois hunters whom 

1Faillon, Histoire de la colonie frangaise, II, 399. 

2Massicotte, Dollard des Ormeaux, 41. 

3Note by M. J. Viger on pp. 143-4 of the edition of Dollier de Casson’s Histoire de 


Montréal published by the Société Historique de Montréal in 1868. 
‘Dollier does not name the island and so has to identify it in some way. 
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they hoped to ambush and slaughter.!. On Sunday, May 2, two 
Huron scouts reported having seen five Iroquois who were also 
reconnoitering and who had discovered the trap laid for them 
and at once fled up stream to warn the main body of their com- 
rades. At this news the Hurons appear to have been divided in 
opinion. One section pointed out quite justly that if there were 
only a few Iroquois hunters they now knew of the ambush and, 
therefore, could avoid it with ease; if, on the other hand, there 
were really a large force of Iroquois descending the river things 
might become exceedingly unpleasant. Anahotaha, their chief, 
accused of cowardice those who put forward this view and per- 
suaded them all to stay where they were. The whole party 
showed, however, most culpable folly in their preparations, or 
rather in their lack of them. They decided to do nothing until 
the following day to strengthen the very delapidated stockade 
which they had found some one hundred and seventy-five yards 
back from the banks of the river. Dollier, who had some know- 
ledge of Indian fighting, speaks with the greatest contempt of 
their judgment in relying on so poor a protection.2, Moreover, 
they allowed themselves to be surprised so completely when two 
hundred Iroquois* arrived a few hours later that they had not 
even time to gather up their pots that were cooking over the 
fires along the shore. The French and Hurons dashed to their 
stockade and, after a few shots had been exchanged, an Iroquois 
chief advanced unarmed and asked who they were. On their 
reply, he asked for a brief truce while the Iroquois took counsel 
among themselves. The French refused unless the Iroquois 
agreed to retire to the other side of the river; this they insisted 
on so that they might use the time in cutting down trees in order 
to strengthen the stockade. The Iroquois, however, saw through 
the artifice and refused; in consequence the French and Hurons 
had to do the best they could with branches of trees that they 
interlaced through the stakes of the stockade, while they stuffed 
the gaps with earth and stones. As a result, when the Iroquois 
attacked, they were repulsed with numerous casualties, while 
the defenders did not lose a man. So shattered were the Iroquois 


1Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, XLV, 247 et seq., and the letter of Marie de l’Incarnation 
provides the material for the story from now onwards, unless some other reference is 
given. 

*Dollier de Casson, A history of Montreal (ed. by R. Flenley), 255. 

’Dollier de Casson says three hundred, probably following the Acte de décés, but 
the Jesuit Relation and Marie de I’Incarnation unite in stating that there were only 
two hundred. 
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that they even left their dead behind them and the head of one 
of their chiefs was at once cut off and impaled on top of the 
stockade. 

During the next seven days the siege went on; normally the 
Iroquois did nothing more than keep the French on the alert, 
only one more real attack being launched against them. This 
was beaten off with such serious loss to the Indians that they 
themselves admitted that, had the French had the knowledge or 
the courage to sally out and follow up their victory, the battle 
would have been over. 1t must be remembered that so far the odds 
against the defenders were not very serious, at first little more 
than three to one and probably by now not more than two to one. 
But all was not well within the fort: the supply of bullets was 
running low; the men had no water and at first had to venture 
down to the river to get it; later they scraped a shallow well in 
one corner of the stockade. Moreover the Hurons were becoming 
discontented with the situation and this discontent came to a 
head when, after seven days’ siege, on May 8 or 9 five hundred 
fresh Iroquois appeared from the mouth of the Richelieu, whence 
they had been summoned by a message from their brethren. Ana- 
hotaha, therefore, determined to send two Hurons with presents 
as envoys to negotiate with the Iroquois. They were well re- 
ceived, because there was a considerable number of Hurons with 
the enemy forces. During the parley these approached the 
stockade and at their invitation twenty-four more of the Hurons 
deserted to the Iroquois. This so alarmed Dollard and his men 
that, disregarding the parley that was going on, they opened fire 
and killed a number of the more trusting or less cautious of their 
enemies. Naturally the Iroquois were enraged by what they 
regarded, not unjustly, as this breach of faith. As Anahotaha is 
reported to have said: ‘‘ Ah, comrades, you have spoilt everything; 
you ought to have awaited the result of the council our enemies 
were holding.”’ 

It is uncertain how long these events took and, therefore, how 
much time elapsed between the arrival of the Iroquois reinforce- 
ments and the final attack: the Jeswit Relation says three days, 
while Marie de I’Incarnation implies that the attack took place 
almost at once. The best one can say is that it occurred sometime 
on May 9,10, or 11.1. Within the fort were left seventeen French- 


1Argenson in a letter written on July 4, says that they resisted the Indians in all 
eight days (quoted by Faillon, Histoire de la colonie francaise, 412): this.coincides with 
Dollier de Casson’s statement that the Iroquois reinforcements arrived on the fifth 
day and the final assault came three days later—that would be on May 9 or 10. 
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men, fourteen Hurons, and four Algonquins. The Iroquois, en- 
raged by their losses, rushed the stockade; they tried to protect 
themselves by improvised shields of wood and many of them 
succeeded in getting so close to the foot of the defences that they 
were sheltered from fire while they chopped away the wooden 
stakes. The French tried to dislodge them by loading two pistol 
barrels to bursting point and throwing them down in the midst 
of the Indians; they even tried to attach a fuse to a small keg of 
powder and throw it over the stockade as a sort of bomb, but it 
was hurled maladroitly and fell inside the wall, and its explosion 
threw the garrison into confusion. The Iroquois saw their chance, 
swarmed over the palisade, and within a few moments the struggle 
was over. Several Frenchmen, who were mortally wounded, were 
killed by one of the survivors in order to save them from torture, 
and two others, at death’s door, were despatched by the Iroquois; 
a third soon showed that he was too badly wounded to survive a 
journey to the Iroquois country and so he was burned on the 
spot,! while four other Frenchmen together with four Hurons 
were taken away prisoners to be tortured. All the four Algonquins 
were killed. A certain amount of torturing was done at once not 
only to the prisoners but also to those Hurons who had surrendered 
during the siege, but this was only in the nature of a foretaste of 
what was to come and the prisoners were soon divided among 
the various tribes who thereupon set off home, satisfied with the 
victory they had achieved. 

Eight days after the final struggle one of the Hurons, named 
Louis Taondechoren—‘‘a good Christian, but no soldier’ as 
Dollier calls him—escaped from his captivity and after a four 
days’ journey reached Montreal.2 This would bring him to that 
city probably not later than May 22 which would allow a reason- 
able time to elapse before the first inventory was made of the 
goods of any member of the party—that of May 25 for Jacques 

1Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, XLVI, 53. French historians have made much of 
the difficulty as to the number of prisoners; there is no such difficulty. The Acte d 
décés says that four Frenchmen were captured and the Acte was naturally not cone 
cerned with Hurons; Marie de I’Incarnation says four Frenchmen and four Hurons; 
the Jesuit Relation says five Frenchmen and four Hurons, but, as pointed out above, 
it is later stated that one of the French prisoners had to be killed at the Long Sault. 
Before the weight of this evidence Dollier de Casson’s statement that only one French- 


man was captured alive must be ignored. He was probably misled by the very full 
account of the tortures that one of the French prisoners underwent, which is given in 
the Jesuit Relations, XLVI, 53-61. 

~ These are the figures given by Marie del’Incarnation: see Sulte, Lettres ...de.. 
Marie de l'Incarnation, 115. The Jesuit Relation says that he was 10 days a prisoner 
(Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, XLVI, 23, 29); even so he would still arrive in Montreal 
by May 24. Other Hurons escaped and arrived later. 
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Boisseau dit Cognac whose goods were found in the house of a 
man most happily nicknamed La Fontaine.! 

In connection with the dates hitherto given by historians for 
the final struggle and for Louis’s arrival in Montreal the Acte de 
décés has always proved a stumbling block which has had to be 
explained away on the basis that the Abbé Souart, the parish 
priest of Montreal, did not know what he was writing about. 
What MM. Souart wrote was “‘Le 3 de Juin 1660, Nous avons 
receu nouvelles par Un huron qui s’estoit Sauvé d’entre les mains 
des Iroquois qui l’avoient pris prisonier au combat qui s’estoit 
fait 8 iours auparavant.’ Read in the light of the other con- 
temporary evidence this obviously means that Louis had fled 
from the Iroquois who had taken him prisoner eight days before 
he made his escape, and not, as it has hitherto been interpreted, 
that the battle took place eight days before June 3. Thus the 
evidence all falls into place: the final combat took place about 
May 9, 10, or 11; Louis reached Montreal somewhere between 
May 20 and May 28; the first inventory was made on May 25 
and after waiting a seemly interval so that the dreadful news 
might be modified or confirmed, M. Souart entered the notice of 
the death of his seventeen parishoners into the parish register on 
June 3: a very different chronology from that hitherto accepted 
by historians. 

Such is the story of the massacre at the Long Sault recon- 
structed without embellishment from the best sources at our 
disposal. Its relation has made clear the answers to the questions 
stated earlier as to what the party set out to do, what it did, and 
how long the expedition lasted. Dollard appears to have been 
an ambitious young man anxious to redeem his reputation by 
leading a raid upon small groups of Iroquois as they returned 
from hunting. His party has been followed day by day, its deeds 
set down, and the dates upon which they were performed fixed 
with reasonable certainty. But there still remains the question 
as to what were the real results for Montreal and for the colony 
at large of this exploit at the Long Sault. Should Dollard and 
his men be called the saviours of New France? 

There seems no doubt that Dollard knew nothing, when he 
set out from Montreal, of the two hundred Iroquois up the 
Ottawa or of the five hundred Iroquois at the mouth of the 

\NMassicotte, Dollard des Ormeaux, 51. 


*See Faillon, Histoire de la colonie francaise, II, 417; Massicotte, Dollard des Or- 
meaux, 43. 
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Richelieu. But Quebec had heard about the latter force and 
spies and prisoners had magnified reports of its size; consequently, 
Quebec was fully prepared for an attack and there was not much 
real danger that even five hundred Iroquois could have done a 
great deal of damage to the fortified houses that made up that 
little town.! Yet it may well be pointed out that, after describing 
the loss of Dollard and his men, Marie de I’Incarnation can write: 
‘“L’on avait conjecturé .. . que nos dix-sept Francais et nos bons 
sauvages seraient les victimes qui sauveraient tout le pays; car 
il est certain que sans cette rencontre, nous étions perdus sans 
ressource, parce que personne n’était sur ses gardes, ni méme en 
soupcon que les ennemis dussent venir.’’? This statement is 
absurd,’ coming as it does in the same letter as the elaborate 
description which Marie de I’Incarnation has given of the vigorous 
preparations for defence which Quebec was making. In fact she 
has even gone so far as to say that, so satisfied were the men at 
Quebec with the measures that they had taken, that, when an 
alarm turned out to be false, they were much disappointed that 
they were not to have an opportunity of repulsing the Iroquois 
decisively.* 

Much the same can be said of Montreal: it certainly was 
smaller and weaker than Quebec, but with a population of avout 
two hundred fighting men it should have had no real difficulty in 
repelling two hundred Iroquois. In fact it is extremely doubtful 
if in either case the Iroquois would have made a real attack on 
Montreal or Quebec. Such a thing was entirely alien to their 
habits and they undoubtedly felt how great would be their dis- 
advantage; whereas in their chosen method of warfare, that of 
swooping down upon an occasional farmer or an isolated house, 
all the odds were on their side. Their plans, then, for the spring 
of 1660 may well have included doing as much damage as they 
could to single houses or incautious habitants and hunters and 
Hurons, but it is hardly probable that they intended a full-dress 
siege of either Quebec or Montreal. 

Still it may be argued that the self-sacrifice of Dollard and his 
men, even if it were unpremeditated, did send the Iroquois home 
defeated and discouraged. Dollier de Casson as a good Montrealer 
holds this view: he maintains that Montreal as usual served as a 


1Sulte, Lettres ...de... Marie de l’Incarnation, 98-104. 

2Tbid., 116. 

§Sulte recognized the absurdity, though it did not modify his conclusions, Mélanges 
historiques, 46. 

‘Sulte, Lettres ...de... Marie de l’Incarnation, 103-4. 
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bulwark against the Iroquois, that the salvation of New France 
was the result of the fear inspired by the dauntless seventeen 
from Montreal.!. But this opinion is unsupported by contem- 
porary evidence. Marie de I’Incarnation all unconsciously gives 
us the real key to the situation, for she writes that the Iroquois 
“apres la défaite [7.e., of Dollard] dont je viens de parler, s’en 
sont retournés en leurs pays, enflés de leur victoire, quoiqu’elle 
ne soit pas grande en elle-méme.... Mais c’est le génie des 
sauvages, quand ils n’auraient pris ou tué que vingt hommes, de 
s’en retourner sur leurs pas pour en faire montre en leurs pays.’” 
And this same note—that of an Iroquois victory—persists in the 
words of every contemporary writer. On July 4, Argenson, the 
governor, writes: ‘‘Ce printemps, les Iroquois avaient fait 
une armée de sept cents hommes pour descendre 4 Quebec et 
venir ravager nos cétes . . . et dix-sept Francais de Montréal, 
quatre Algonquins et quelques Hurons ont été les victimes.’ 
And the Jesuit Relation in the same way speaks of the Hurons 
captured ‘‘en la deffaite du Printemps’, in the defeat of last 
spring.t. The Iroquois returned, therefore, to their own lands not 
disheartened, but feeling with some justice that they had achieved 
success. Owing to Dollard’s headstrong folly, they had, at one 
blow, killed or captured sixty of their enemies of whom seventeen 
were French. This may sound a small number to-day, but it 
must be remembered that seventeen represented nearly one-tenth 
of the male population of Montreal. Nor can it be said that the 
losses the Iroquois suffered in defeating Dollard struck such terror 
into their hearts that they were more wary in their future attacks. 
On the contrary, either in revenge for those losses or emboldened 
by their victory over Dollard, they ravaged New France in the 
following year as it had never been ravaged before, killing or 
capturing the French and their Indian allies whenever they could 
catch them outside their stockades or their fortified houses.® 
When this is compared with the state of affairs before Dollard’s 
ill-starred expedition, the situation is all the more striking, for 
in the two and a half years of war from October, 1657, to April, 
i660, only one man from Montreal had been slain by the Iroquois.® 

‘Dollier de Gasson, A history of Montreal (ed. by R. Flenley), 253, 267. 

*Sulte, Lettres ...de... Marie del’ Incarnation, 116. 

‘Quoted by Faillon, Histoire de la colonte frangaise, 412. 

‘Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, XLVI, 120. It will be remembered that Charlevoix 
also refers to the episode as a defeat (Histoire et description générale de la Nouvelle 
France (ed. of 1744), I, 347). 


‘See chapter I of the Jesuit Relation for 1660-1. 
*Faillon, Histoire de la colonie frangaise, 11, 383. 
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We cannot but pay our tribute to Dollard and his men for the 
bravery they showed in their final struggle, though even here 
we must remember that the odds against them have been greatly 
exaggerated. But there praise should end. It is certain that 
they did not go out to sacrifice themselves or to bar a way to 
an Iroquois army and it is very doubtful if their exploit did not 
do a great deal more harm than it did good; the disaster that 
overtook them was very largely the result of Dollard’s selfish 
haste and his ignorance of the essentials of Indian warfare; and, 
in consequence, unnecessary losses were incurred that must have 
weakened Montreal, while the victory of the Iroquois may even 
have encouraged their return in the following year bolder and 
more bloodthirsty than they had ever been before. As a saviour 
of hiscountry, Adam Dollard, Sieur des Ormeaux, must be relegated 
to the museum of historical myths. 


E. R. ADAIR 


Was DOLLARD THE SAVIOUR OF NEW FRANCE? 


N 1660 Dollard and sixteen Frenchmen decided to engage in a 
military expedition against the Five Nation Indians. Taking 
post at the Long Sault, they were attacked by several hundred 
Iroquois and, after a most courageous fight lasting several days 
were completely annihilated. Whereupon the Indians returned 
to their villages and did not attempt any raid against New France 
for the next eight months. 

Supported by documents such is the authentic outline of the 
historical fact of the battle at Long Sault. Even the ‘“‘sceptical’’ 
KXingsford admitted that much.! Naturally to this splendid epic, 
as with all epics, there have been attached embellishments and 
exaggerations, mostly due to honest but uncritical interpretation 
of none too clear sources. In 1861, Ferland was the first to tack 
to the story in a vague sort of way the episode of Dollard and his 
companions taking a solemn pledge to go out and sacrifice them- 
selves by fighting the Iroquois army in order to save New France. 
According to Ferland, they “prepared themselves for death. . . and 
before the altar promised never to ask for quarter, and. . . they 
bade adieu, as if they were certain never to return.”’? But it belonged 


‘Kingsford, History of Canada (Toronto, 1887), 1, 261-2. 
"Ferland, Cours d'histoire du Canada (Quebec, 1861), 455. 
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to Faillon to evolve the definitive text used by subsequent writers. 
He says that, hearing of the invasion by Indian hordes, Dollard 
conceived the ‘‘generous plan to go out with a small number of 
colonists and meet this army, fo fight it to the last breath, without 
accepting quarter, and by thus selling their lives as dearly as possible 
to inspire terror in the Iroquois by such a daring resolution and such 
an heroic death." Parkman conveys almost the same story of the 
young heroes forming a plan “‘bold to desperation’”’ to fight the 
Iroquois ‘‘without regard to disparity of force’, and binding 
‘themselves by oath to accept no quarter’’.” 

Such is the common version of the fight at Long Sault, the 
latest exponent of which is the Abbé Groulx in a pamphlet just out 
of the press. This view, however, was not universally accepted. 
As early as 1887, Kingsford declared that the current narrative 
is one “which the sceptical enquirer must regard as an exaggera- 
tion’. According to him, the intention of Dollard was “‘to 
surprise some of the bands of the marauding Mohawks’’, and not 
to go out “‘on a forlorn hope, not to give or take quarter’’, as 
“it is not possible to see what was to be gained by this line of 
conduct.’’* Unfortunately Kingsford then ruined his sound 
criticism by the untenable assertions that in the traditional story 
‘the difficulty is to conceive the existence of the fort spoken of”’, 
and that ‘‘there is no authority for the connected and detailed 
narrative” as ‘‘Dollier de Casson did not arrive in Canada till 
1666." Probably on account of such inadequate arguments, 
Kingsford’s objections were not taken up after him. 

In 1920, there was printed under the editorship of Mr. E. Z. 
Massicotte a series of documents relating to Dollard and his 
companions.® In reviewing this book, the present writer took 
occasion to assert for the first time’ on the strength of the docu- 
ments there published ‘‘that, before leaving, Dollard and his 
companions never contemplated, as currently related, sacrificing 
themselves in a fight to death in order to stem the coming 
invasion.”” He then went on to say: ‘‘They did not know the 
existence of such an invasion. Their first idea was only to make 
raids on the Iroquois. . .It is evident that it was only when they 

'Faillon, Histoire de la colonie francaise en Canada (Paris, 1865), II, 397. 

Parkman, The old régime in Canada (Toronto, 1900), I, 128-9. 

8Groulx, Le dossier de Dollard (Montréal, 1932). 

‘Kingsford, History of Canada 1, 261-2. 

5Jbid., note, 261-2. 


®Massicotte, Dollard des Ormeaux et ses companions (Montreal, 1920). 


7Kingsford’s assertion in 1887 was only made in the way of a doubt based on 
unsupported reasoning. 
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realized the strength of the enemy that the heroes decided to die 
in the attempt to stop them. This does not lessen their glory, 
but merely throws a new light on it.’”! 

Going still further along lines similar to those in the above 
quotations, Professor E. R. Adair has now given us an interesting 
but antagonistic version of the whole Dollard story. His view in 
brief is that Dollard was not the saviour of New France, as is 
commonly supposed; that he was, rather, an ambitious young man, 
anxious to regain a lost reputation, hopelessly unskilled in Indian 
warfare, and that his death, together with that of his sixteen 
companions at the hands of the Iroquois horde, did more harm 
than good to the struggling young French communities of Mont- 
real and Quebec.? ‘‘As a saviour of his country’, Mr. Adair con- 
cludes, ‘‘Adam Dollard, Sieur des Ormeaux, must be relegated to 
the museum of historical myths.’’ Contrasting this new version 
with the traditional narrative, the dispute between the two may 
be summed up in the question: Was Dollard the saviour of New 
France or merely a headstrong fool? 

A word may first be said as to the sources for the story. Mr. 
Adair lists only five: (1) the Relation of 1659-1660 ascribed to 
Father Lallemant; (2) a letter from Marie de 1’Incarnation 
enclosing a report received by Father Chaumonot; (3) certain 
documents mainly from the archives of the court house at Mont- 
real relating to members of Dollard’s party; (4) the Histoire de 
Montréal of Dollier de Casson; (5) the Histoire du Canada of the 
Abbé de Belmont. Unconcernedly he leaves out four other 
important sources and they happen not to support his theory: 
(1) the Voyages of Radisson,’ who was on the spot of the fight 
but eight days after it took place; (2) the Lettres of Argenson, the 
governor of New France;' (3) the Ecrits autographes de la Soeur 
Bourgeoys, a resident of Ville-Marie; (4) and the Journal des 
Jésuites, which is a diary of the period. The last two sources 
contain very little material relating to the event, but it is not 
without importance. 

Coming to facts, the controversial part of the story may, for 
the present purpose, be considered under two headings: what were 
the intentions of Dollard and his party, and what were the results 
of their expedition? 

I1CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, 1920, I, 394. 

*Montreal daily herald, March 21, 1932. An interesting newspaper discussion by 
Professor Adair and M. E. Vaillancourt appeared in the Montreal gazette of April 7. 

’Radisson’s voyages (Boston, 1885). 
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As to the first question, the historical proof stands overwhelming 
that ‘‘Dollard and his companions never contemplated, as currently 
related, sacrificing themselves in a fight to death in order to stem 
the coming invasion’’, as the present writer wrote as early as 1920. 
All the documents agree: Valets’s deed of gift and the promissory 
note of Dollard, the letter of Marie de 1’Incarnation, and the 
Relation of 1659-1660. Mr. Adair quotes conclusively every one 
of them. To such texts, one could add the declaration in Tavern- 
ier’s will,! Radisson’s weighty corroboration,? and Dollier de 
Casson’s testimony. Against this unanimous evidence, the 
traditionalist school has piled up deductive arguments but no 
documentary proof save this single doubtful sentence of Marguerite 
Bourgeoys: ‘‘M. Dollard assembled sixteen or seventeen men from 
amongst the most generous for an attack against the Indians and 
with the intention of giving their lives away [et a dessein d’y 
donner leur vie], 7f such was the will of God.’"* Any reader will 
see that this sentence expresses not a positive but a contingent 
engagement as indicated by the conjunctive and and the condi- 
tional 7zf. It does not mean that they left with the definite purpose 
of sacrificing their lives, but only with the intent of doing so if 
necessary. Even if it were more categorical, this single assertion 
of Marguerite Bourgeoys, which is a casual reference noted many 
years later, probably around 1695, could not outweigh the unan- 
imous testimony of all the other contemporary sources. Histori- 
cally, there is no doubt that Dollard and his companions did not 
go out with the resolve of sacrificing themselves for the colony, 
and still less did they take before the altar a solemn oath to do so. 
So on the first question Mr. Adair’s view is sound but the con- 
clusion had already been established. There is nothing new in it. 

Now to take the second point of the story, where Mr. Adair 
is the first to break new ground. What were the results of the 
young Frenchmen’s expedition? “It is very doubtful if their 
exploit did not do a great deal more harm than it did good”, 
asserts Mr. Adair. There are two ways of answering this question, 
the first by taking the opinions of the people of the time and the 
second by examining the facts in the light of our broader knowledge 
of all the circumstances. 


'Massicotte, Dollard des Ormeaux, 68. 

*Radisson's voyages, 232. 

3Dollier de Casson, A history of Montreal (translated and edited by R. Flenley, 
London, 1920), 252. 

4Abbé Groulx, Le dossier de Dollard, 8-9; Faillon, Mémoires particuliers pour servir 
a l'histoire del’ Englise de l’ Amérique du Nord (Paris, 1853), 145. 
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The contemporary sources all agree in stating that the expedi- 
tion saved the colony, as the most powerful invasion yet planned 
by the enemy was diverted from an unsuspecting and unprepared 
small colony and then the Iroquois abstained from new raids for 
eight full months.!. Marie de I’Incarnation, who lived in Quebec 
says: ‘‘It had been foreseen here that the issue of this expedition 
would be the one that happened, namely that our seventeen 
Frenchmen and our good Indians would be the victims who would 
save the whole country, for it is certain that without this encounter 
we were lost beyond help because nobody was on guard, nor even 
suspecting the enemy was tocome. They were nevertheless to be 
here at Pentecost when the men being in the fields they would 
have found us without strength and defence: they would have 
killed, pillaged and carried away men, women and children; and 
though they would not have been able to do anything against our 
stone houses, coming nevertheless and pouncing with impetuosity, 
they would have spread fear and dread everywhere.’ This 
appreciation describes admirably the situation. The stone houses 
of Quebec would have no doubt withstood the attack, but the 
invasion of seven hundred Indians by blocking Quebec, the only 
source of succour, would have allowed the wiping out by raid- 
ing parties of the whole countryside up to Three Rivers. This 
weak fort could scarcely have resisted; it was nearly captured 
in 1653 by a smaller force.2 The Relation holds exactly the same 
view: ‘‘We must here give glory to those seventeen Frenchmen of 
Montreal, and honour their ashes with a eulogy which is justly 
their due, and which we cannot refuse them without ingratitude. 
All had been lost had they not perished, and their disaster saved this 
country—or, at least, exorcised the storm that threatened to burst 
over it, since they checked its first movements and entirely 
diverted its course.’’* Inits habitual brevity, the Jesuits’ Journal 
voiced the same verdict: ‘On the 8th at midnight came the news 
of the defeat [of Dollard]... by an army of 700 Iroquois prepared 
to come to Quebec and turned aside by this encounter from their 
enterprise.”"> And these two last opinions are the more weighty 
for being penned by two Jesuits, whose society did not specially 
cherish Ville-Marie and its Sulpitian supporters. Even Governor 
Argenson, a practical soldier, comes to the same conclusion, when 


1Dollier de Casson, A history of Montreal, 271. 

2Lettres de la Révérende Mére Marie de Il'Incarnation (Casterman, Tournai, 1876), 
II, 163-4. 

*Dollier de Casson, 179 et seg. 

‘Thwaites, Jesuit Relaitons, XLV, 259. 

’Journal des Jésuites (Quebec, 1871), 284. 
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he writes: The Indians ‘‘had assembled an army of seven hundred 
men to come down here and devastate our country side, but the 
order of God has warded off this storm and seventeen Frenchmen 
from Montreal 4 Algonkins and 40 Hurons have been the victims... 
They withstood the enemy eight days in the middle of a few 
stakes.”"" As to Dollier de Casson, he is very emphatic about the 
fight ‘‘which one may say saved the country, which otherwise, 
according to the common belief at the time, would have been ravaged 
and lost.”? The Abbé de Belmont is briefer but not less positive: 
‘The enemies were frightened by this resistance and withdrew; 
without which all was lost.’ 

Thus contemporary sources agree in stating unanimously that 
the struggle at Long Sault saved the colony from widespread 
devastation and massacre. This alone would justify calling 
Dollard the saviour of New France. But another result must be 
mentioned. Dollard’s expedition saved New France from starva- 
tion. There was a terrible scarcity of food, as Marie de I’ Incarna- 
tion declares: ‘‘What is to be feared is famine, for if the enemy 
comes in the fall, he will devastate the crops; and if he comes in 
the spring, he will prevent seeding.’* And Argenson pens an 
anxious letter in July: “We are at war more than ever and still 
more in the throes of famine.’’"> But in November, as the Iroquois 
did not stir after the fight at Long Sault, he is able to write: 
“It is a great favor of Providence for this country that the enemies 
have given us rest for our harvesting, for if they had annoyed us 
in our difficult circumstances, famine would have been certain 
beyond doubt.’’® So the Long Sault expedition brought also 
salvation from famine. Little wonder that the people of Quebec, 
on hearing of Dollard’s expedition and the retreat of the Indians 
which liberated them from possible destruction and starvation, 
sang a Te Deum because for the first time ‘‘everybody began to 
breathe, as for five weeks there had been no rest by day or night 
but to fortify as well as to watch for one’s own safety.’ In the 
ordinary sense of such an expression, Dollard had really saved 
the colony. 

What does Mr. Adair have to say before the unanimous opinion 
of the contemporaries? He simply ignores—a very convenient 

‘Public Archives of Canada, Correspondance officielle, 2e série, 7 juillet, 1660, I, 353. 

*Dollier de Casson, A history of Montreal, 267. 

‘ean ae de Belmont, Histoire du Canada (Société Littéraire et Historique de Québec, 
‘Le tires dela Mére Marie de l' Incarnation, 164. 
‘Corr. off., 2e série, I, Lettre d’Argenson, 4 novembre, 1660. 
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process—all of them, except Marie de I’Incarnation. As to her 
unequivocal declaration that the country was lost without the 
Long Sault expedition, because nobody was prepared for the 
coming of the enemy, he replies by saying: ‘This statement is 
absurd, coming as it does in the same letter as the elaborate 
description which Marie de I’ Incarnation has given of the vigorous 
preparations for defence which Quebec was making.”’ But Mr. 
Adair appears to have misinterpreted her letter. The prepara- 
tions she describes did not begin until after the Long Sault fight, 
for, to be exact, they commenced only after May 15, as it is on 
that date, that through the capture of some Iroquois at Three 
Rivers, Quebec heard for the first time that an Indian army was 
to invade Canada.! Consequently, when Marie de I'Incarnation 
wrote that without Dollard’s expedition the Iroquois would have 
caught its inhabitants unprepared, she is historically and logically 
right. 

But the queerest part of Mr. Adair’s thesis is his contention 
that Dollard should not be called the saviour of the colony because 
his expedition did not make the Iroquois ‘“‘more wary in their 
future attacks’’, but ‘‘on the contrary’’ caused them to ravage 
‘‘New France in the following year as it had never been ravaged 
before’. First, there is a good deal of assumption in these lines 
that the sources do not warrant. There is no historical evidence 
to show that the enemy was not impressed by the Frenchmen’s 
stubborn resistance. On the contrary, our only two informants, 
Dollier de Casson and the Abbé de Belmont, state positively the 
first that ‘the Iroquois remained cowed by Dollard’s fight’’,? 
and the second that ‘‘they were frightened by this resistance.”’ 
All that we know of the Iroquois after the fight is that after 
promising to return’ they did not show their hideous faces for 
eight months. If Dollard’s disastrous onslaught had not im- 
pressed them and made them more wary, how is it they did not 
profit by their victory, especially when the following months were 
the most favourable for raiding parties? If a conclusion is to 
be drawn from this fact, this seems to be the right one. But to 
heap reproaches on Dollard for what took place after his defeat 
really seems to exceed the bounds of historical criticism. If 
Dollard is to be stripped of credit for Long Sault because more 
Indians invaded New France in the next year, then Montcalm 


1 Journal de § Jé uttes, 282. 
2Dollier de Casson, Histoire du Montréal, 27 Abbé de Belmont, Jisteire du 
Canada, 11 
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must receive no praise for Ticonderoga, because more Englishmen 
came with Wolfe the next year and conquered Canada. 

Sut Mr. Adair goes further. He tries to minimize even the 
glory of the actual combat, saying: ‘‘we must remember that the 
odds against them [Dollard and his companions] have been greatly 
exaggerated.’’ This is assumption again with no historical basis. 
Nocontemporary writer puts the enemy at less than seven hundred. 
Mr. Adair himself indicates that there were seven hundred Iroquois 
against seventeen Frenchmen, one Huron, and four Algonquins. 
But even if you reduce this seven hundred by half, which is more 
than a reasonable discount for possible exaggeration, is it fair to 
pay a stingy praise to men who fought to the death under such 
conditions? 

Let us now consider the battle from the point of view of the 
well-informed modern observer. Historians like Faillon and Park- 
man have given as their opinion that it saved the colony. Sulte, 
Fauteux, and Groulx share the same view. But there is some- 
thing stronger than this unanimity, it is the case itself. The 
operation was a military one and its effects must be judged from 
a military point of view, remarked a colonel friend of mine. Now 
Dollard’s tactic was perfectly sound: offensive is the best defensive. 
So far the Montrealers had been satisfied with defending them- 
selves when attacked, with the result that they lost men every 
time they relaxed from their caution, while the enemy was em- 
boldened by their apparently weak attitude. Dollard’s idea was 
to forsake defensive for offensive war, to attack and defeat isolated 
parties, and so to restore confidence and security to the settlers, 
while, at the same time, impressing the Iroquois with a feeling of 
danger when hunting for scalps. 

The plan worked so well that, in the first encounter off Nuns’ 
Island, the Frenchmen put to rout a party of Indian raiders,’ 
and in the second skirmish, the one with the patrol of the army, 
they killed thirteen of the fifteen Iroquois sighted.* But then 
the unexpected happened: instead of only small parties coming 
down the Ottawa, as was usual, there now appeared an army 
of two hundred men. Still Dollard directed his men so well 
—though Mr. Adair describes him as “ignorant of the essentials 
of Indian warfare’’,—that the two hundred Iroquois dispirited 
by their heavy losses were on the point of beating a retreat, 
before the arrival of an army of five hundred men.’ The 

'Dollier de Casson, A history of Montreal, 255. 
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fight went on and ended in complete defeat. But why? Here 
perhaps is Mr. Adair’s biggest mistake. Defeat came not, 
as he says, ‘‘owing to Dollard’s headstrong folly’, but owing 
to the desertion of the forty Hurons. That is the turning point of 
the story. What chance of victory had Dollard, when he was 
suddenly deserted by thirty-nine Hurons, two-thirds of his force 
—who also gave his situation away—and left with only twenty- 
two men against seven hundred opponents? As shrewd and good 
a soldier as Argenson who certainly knew something of Indian 
warfare, clearly saw the point, when he wrote: ‘‘Without the 
treason of thirty! Hurons who went over to the enemies perhaps 
they would have not been defeated or at least so soon.’ And 
Dollier de Casson also mentions that the enemy ‘‘frequentiy 
considered giving up the attack.’ Both testimonies certainly 
show that Dollard knew something of Indian warfare. Military 
men of to-day agree with Argenson. They consider the battle 
of Dollard a remarkable feat of tactics, with astounding results, 
since with twenty-two men he resisted seven hundred adversaries 
for seven days and killed one-third of them.‘ 

In the face of documentary evidence supporting the facts and 
giving the opinions of the contemporaries, are we to refuse Dollard 
des Ormeaux the title of saviour of New France simply because in 
the following years Iroquois came down and killed more French- 
men? Ifso, we cannot say that the first Canadian division saved 
the allies at Ypres, for more Canadians than ever were killed the 
next year. In the same way, historians could not write that Joan 
of Arc was the saviour of France, for, when she died at Rouen, 
one third of France still remained in the hands of the English. 
Certainly Mr. Adair must know that such an expression is not 
used in an absolute but in a relative sense. Nobody means in 
using it that Dollard saved the colony from future Indian 
attacks, but only from a great immediate danger. In such a 
relative sense, because the struggle at Long Sault warded off from 
a famishing and unprepared colony devastating hordes of Iroquois 
bent on destroying it, Dollard and his seventeen companions are 
in our opinion entitled to bear, as awarded to them by history and 
by the grateful colonists, the name of saviours of New France. 

GUSTAVE LANCTOT 
1Argenson mentions thirty instead of thirty-nine Hurons, because the escaped 


Hurons in order to conceal their own desertion said that only part of their brethren 
deserted to the enemy. 
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FTER the British conquest of Canada the position of the 

French inhabitants was a difficult one. According to the 
terms of the capitulation of 1760, the French Canadians were 
allowed a number of months to dispose of their property and to 
retire to France, or, if they chose to stay, to take the oath of 
allegiance to his British majesty. As is well known most of the 
habitants remained in their old homes and became British sub- 
jects. ‘‘Their greatest dread’’, wrote General Murray in 1762 
of the Canadian population, ‘“‘is lest they should meet with the 
fate of the Acadians and be torn from their native country.’”! 
This dread was in large measure allayed by the king’s 
Proclamation of 1763 erecting the Province of Quebec and other 
new governments in North America; by the clauses in the Treaty 
of Paris providing for the exercise of the religion of the Canadians; 
and by the instructions to Governor Murray ‘“‘to avoid every 
thing that can give the least unnecessary alarm or Disgust to his 
Majesty’s new subjects.’ 

The position of the French settlers in the west was a more 
precarious one. After the Proclamation of 1763, the territory in 
which they lived was kept as an Indian reserve wherein the 
colonies on the seaboard were forbidden to make settlements. 
The very existence of French villages in the west was ignored or 
overlooked. Indeed, most of the British administrators had no 
knowledge of these settlements and their fate was left to chance 
cr to military exaction. 

General Murray, who was in command of Canada and very 
favourable to the French Canadians, suggested, on March 9, 1764, 
to the board of trade and plantations that the western French be 
removed within the recently adjusted boundaries of the Province 
of Quebec. “It will have every good effect upon the Canadians 
of this province’’, he wrote, while ‘““The Fate of the Acadians their 
Neighbours is still fresh in their memories, and were they to see 
their Brethren from above wandering and unprovided for, it is to 
be fear’d they would apprehend their turn to be next.’ It is 


1Adam Shortt and Arthur G. Doughty, Documents relating to the constitutional 
history of Canada (Ottawa, 1918); I, 80. 

2Jbid., 169. 
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evident that Murray anticipated that the western French would 
be removed from the Indian territory, nor did it appeal to his 
imagination as a fate to be dreaded if only they were placed among 
kindred folk in Canada. It is probable Murray did not realize 
how long these western villages had been established, nor how 
tenacious the villagers were of their homes, fields, and hunting 
erounds. Deportation appeared to them the worst fate they had 
to fear. 

However, late in the year 1764, General Gage, then com- 
mander-in-chief for North America, issued a proclamation for 
the inhabitants of Illinois, granting them the ‘“‘same rights and 
privileges, security for persons and effects and liberty of trade 
as the old subjects’, on condition that within a prescribed period 
they would take the oath of allegiance to the British sovereign. 
He also proclaimed liberty for the exercise of the Roman Catholic 
religion and privilege of migration to any other part of Louisiana.' 

This offer on the part of Gage was eagerly embraced by the 
settlers of Illinois when the British troops took possession of that 
region and established a garrison at Fort de Chartres. After the 
village of St. Louis was founded on the western bank of the 
Mississippi a considerable number of the habitants of Illinois 
removed into what they thought was French territory; when, 
however, the Spaniards took possession of that region a number 
returned to British Illinois, took the prescribed oath and continued 
their usual occupations of agriculture and fur trading, not often 
molested by the officers of the garrison. 

The relations, however, of the French habitants with the 
British officials sent to regulate Indian affairs, were not cordial. 
The British rules and regulations for the trade were different from 
those of the former French government—the habitant had almost 
complete control of the Indian customers and the British traders 
were forced to employ them in all their transactions; the French 
also were accused by the British merchants of inciting in the 
Indians false hopes that the French king was soon to send an 
army to drive out the British intruders; they were thought to 
divert the north-west trade into Spanish hands, and to send the 
bulk of the furs out of the country by way of New Orleans. 

When these complaints of the British merchants and the 
Indian superintendents reached authorities in England, it was 
evident that some measures must be taken to solve the problem 
of the French settlements in the west, which had been ignored 


‘American state papers: Public lands, II, 209. 
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when the Proclamation of 1763 was issued. ‘‘It is to be wished’’, 
wrote General Gage, ‘‘that there were no settlements whatever 
in the Indian country’'—a wish that was often echoed by the 
authorities both in England and America. But since they did 
exist some provision had to be made for them. Complaints came 
in from all these western settlements of the arbitrariness of 
military government and the lack of any form of civil administra- 
tion. The secretary of the board of trade, foreshadowing the 
ultimate solution of the problem, proposed that these posts be 
brought under some existing government,? but nothing was done 
for several years. 

Meanwhile, under the colonial administration of the Earl of 
Shelburne, a new proposal was made for settling the affairs of the 
Indian country. One result of the centralization of Indian 
affairs had been a swarm of expensive officials in the western 
posts—commissaries, smiths, interpreters, and the like, all drawing 
salaries from the royal treasury. In addition, there was a con- 
stantly increasing demand on the part of the tribesmen for pre- 
sents, while provisions for the officers and men in the garrisons 
became more difficult to obtain and more high-priced. The 
whole system called for reform, all the more because the colonists 
had repudiated the Stamp Act, and refused to share these expenses. 
Shelburne, who was the best-informed minister in England on 
colonial affairs, submitted in 1767 a series of proposals for re- 
modeling the entire system for the west, for reducing expenses, 
and for introducing civil, in place of military, government. As 
far as the Indians were concerned, he proposed to restore the 
regulation of their affairs and the licensing of the traders to the 
colonies on the seaboard as had been the case before the last war. 
The garrisons of the western posts were to be withdrawn as 
rapidly as was consistent with safety, and certain favoured 
portions of the country were to be opened to colonization. This 
would in Shelburne’s opinion ‘“‘prevent a separation of the Colonies 
from the Mother Country”’ by withdrawing the young and active 
men from the provinces on the seaboard into the interior country, 
thus developing an additional market for British manufactures. 
Eventually the Indians would either retire westward or become 
domesticated. He proposed as a first measure to open for settle- 
ment the region about Detroit and the Illinois country where the 
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very considerable groups of French resided ‘‘who must receive 
some form of government from hence or remain altogether without 
any’; if nothing were done the French might keep their old 
attachment to France which might prove dangerous to the 
British power.! 

What might have been the results of these statesmanlike 
proposals and whether the decrease of expenses might have made 
unnecessary the hated measures of the Townsend Act and the 
colonial revolt is a speculation aside from our purpose; it is 
enough to note that the problem of the French inhabitants 
settled in the western country was being forced upon the attention 
of British statesmen. No longer could they ignore the claims of 
the king’s new subjects in the back country nor the fact that no 
provision had yet been made for their security and protection. 

The exigencies of British politics ere long forced Lord Shelburne 
from the office controlling the colonies and placed therein a man 
of a different temper, Lord Hillsborough. The board of trade to 
which Shelburne’s proposals were referred emasculated them, 
adopting portions and rejecting others, rendering the whole plan 
abortive. As for interior colonies, the board would have none of 
them, nor any plan for a civil government for the French inhabit- 
ants, who ‘‘ever subjected to Military Authority, do not, in our 
humble Opinion, require any other Superintendence than that of 
the Military Officers commanding at these Posts.’’ At the same 
time the board illogically proposed the reduction of posts in the 
Indian country and the abandonment of those not necessary to 
the fur trade.2 Hillsborough gave orders to Gage to carry this 
compromise policy into effect and to report upon the expediency of 
abandoning the posts and the garrisons in Illinois and at Fort Pitt.’ 

Hillsborough, like Gage, wished there were no French inhabi- 
tants in the western country and had slight patience with the 
administrative difficulties incurred by their presence. Early in 
1768 the inhabitants of Illinois forwarded a petition praying for 
the establishment of civil government in their country to the 
very officials who were at that time informing the king that these 
people required no other superintendence than that of the army. 
Not long thereafter militia companies were ordered to be formed 
in the Illinois settlements. This measure met with great opposition 
from the western French, who declared that their oaths of allegi- 

'Jllinots historical collections, XVI, 12-20, 77-81. 
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ance did not include such service, that appearing in arms would 
offend the Indians, with whom they had no quarrel, and that, if 
the measures were insisted upon, they would migrate to the 
Spanish territory. The military officers, however, required obedi- 
ence, and the Illinois French finally yielded to pressure.! 


When this incident was reported to Lord Hillsborough, it 
awakened his apprehension. Considering the temper and dis- 
position of the people he thought it a questionable, if not a 
dangerous, policy. The whole problem of the western French 
appeared to him full of doubt and difficulty and one that required 
much investigation and careful handling.2 He depended upon 
information from Gage to whom the officers commanding the 
posts reported and who was probably as well informed about the 
western country as any officer in America. 

Gage was opposed to keeping up a large garrison with its 
heavy expenses in the Illinois country. His first proposal was to 
evacuate Fort de Chartres and to collect all the scattered inhabi- 
tants into one village which the inhabitants would readily 
surround with stockades for their own defence. The bishop of 
Quebec should send them a priest and the king a governor, who 
should form a council of the most prominent settlers to determine 
their affairs according to local customs.* The Illinois French 
were thus to become an isolated, self-sufficing community, which 
would quickly decline and become entirely insignificant. Gradu- 
ally the problem grew more complicated and the solution proposed 
less practicable. 

The Vincennes settlement about this time began to cause 
considerable trouble; British traders were murdered by Wabash 
Indians, who were supposed to be encouraged by the inhabitants 
of Vincennes. Gage reported that the settlement was fast increas- 
ing. ‘‘The French and Canadians have always been remarkable 
for roving in the Desarts and seating themselves amongst the 
Indians”, he wrote to Hillsborough.‘ 


In 1770 Great Britain got into a dispute with Spain over the 
Falkland Islands. Both nations felt that honour was involved 
and the possibility of war loomed up. Hillsborough immediately 
made plans for securing Spanish Louisiana. He wrote to Gage 
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to prepare an attack on New Orleans by way of the Mississippi, 
and, as the French of the Illinois would probably side with the 
Spaniards, they were to be removed to some other colony.! Here 
we meet the first real proposal for deportation. Hillsborough, who 
was noted as an anti-expansionist, had considered this policy for 
some time. When the danger of war was averted, Gage temporized 
in the matter of deporting the entire colony. ‘‘Had our late 
Misunderstanding with Spain terminated in War’’, he wrote to his 
chief, “‘I believe we should have had good Reasons to have pursued 
your Lordship’s Ideas, of removing the People into the inhabited 
Colonies; which I think the best step that could be taken, and 
have long had it in mind.’’ However, the obstacles involved 
made it an impractical policy for the time being.’ 


Meanwhile the Illinois French, quite oblivious of the fate being 
proposed for them, sent a delegation to General Gage asking for 
the establishment of civil government. Gage was in no mood to 
agree to the free and liberal proposal that the French habitants 
made. Hillsborough was even less in favour. A regular govern- 
ment would be “highly improper’ since it would ‘“‘fix what we 
both think better to remove.’* Gage replied that ‘a regular 
Government at the Illinois would be the most hurtfull of any 
[plan], as it would tend to increase a Settlement that it is more 
for our Interest to annihilate.’ 


The first step in the policy of deporting the western French 
was taken with the dwellers at Vincennes. Gage was instructed 
to have them deported and on April 8, 1772, issued a command to 
the inhabitants to prepare for removal. ‘“‘It is remarkable’, he 
wrote, ‘‘that the Indians of that and other parts of the Country 
have Suffered a parcel of French vagabonds among them.’ 
When this royal order reached Vincennes there was great con- 
sternation in the village. The inhabitants immediately proposed 
a delegation to wait on General Gage to assure him that they 
had legal rights to their lands. They also wrote to Captain Hugh 
Lord, at Kaskaskia, asking him for a stay of execution until they 
could prove their land titles. Then there began a great search 
for papers proving their land grants from French officials. The 
two delegates who waited on Gage assured him that the settlement 

\[bid., 266. 

2[bid., 318. 

‘Hillsborough to Gage, July 1, 1772, unpublished MSS., Public Record Office. 


‘Correspondence of Gage, 324. 
‘Ibid, 319. 
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was seventy years old, that it had been formed by a king’s officer, 
for whom the place was named. “If’’, they said, ‘“‘we are re- 
proached for living without laws and government, it is the fault 
of the British king.’’ The deportation policy received a moment- 
ary check. 

That Vincennes was not the only French group aimed at may 
be inferred from Gage’s report about Michilimackinac, where 
“several hundred vagabonds” gather in the months of June and 
July, “‘many of whom have inhabited the Indian Country from 
twelve to thirty years, differing little from the Natives except in 
Colour, and being more addicted to vice, of the same stamp as 
the people of Vincennes.’! These settlers so contemptuously 
described probably included the French of Wisconsin, especially 
those of Green Bay, who frequented Mackinac during the summer 
months. Wholesale deportation was apparently the fate in store 
for most of the western French settled in the Indian country. 
The removal of the people of Illinois presented some difficulty. 
Gage had already assured them of protection; they were petition- 
ing the king for the extension of civil government. How could 
they be taken by force from their homes? 

Hillsborough hoped that with the garrison gone, Indian 
hostilities might induce the inhabitants to remove into the 
Province of Quebec, to West Florida or any other of the settled 
colonies. ‘‘That’’, wrote Gage, ‘“‘would be a happy event. It 
flatters me that I should have adopted the same Opinion as your 
Lordship, as I think those People would be better placed anywhere 
else than where they are.’’ But, he assured his superior, this was 
an event not likely to occur. The English in the Illinois would 
remove with the troops, but the French were in league with the 
tribesmen, and on the garrison’s departure would be more free 
than before to carry on according to their own ideas.? 

This was the position of affairs in the first months of 1772. 
Hillsborough, who had been studying the situation during the 
four years of his tenure as secretary of state, had concluded to 
remove the garrisons of Fort de Chartres and its supply post, 
Fort Pitt. The French inhabitants were to be deported, beginning 
with the smaller settlements like that of Vincennes, and any, 
such as those near Detroit and Mackinac, that could prove no 
legal title to their lands. Detroit was to be maintained for the 
present, as many English were flocking thither. The Illinois 

'bid., 333, 

2Tbid., 323. 
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settlers were to be induced or cajoled, or forced into removing 
to some other colony. The commander-in-chief in America 
agreed with the secretary oi state in England. In his famous 
phrase “Let the savages enjoy their Desarts in quiet’’—lurked 
the germ of his plan to deport the French habitants and to keep 
the west permanently for an Indian reservation. 

The fall of Hillsborough from power in August, 1772, saved 
the western French from a fate similar to that of the Acadian 
exiles. Lord Dartmouth who accepted the secretaryship was a 
humane man, whose mind could picture the fear and terror of 
these ‘‘new subjects of his Majesty’’ at the proposed removal. 
Dartmouth at once began to make inquiries and to change the 
policy with regard to the west. The small garrison left temporarily 
at Kaskaskia he ordered to be retained. He asked why civil 
government had not been granted to the Illinois habitants in 
response to their petition. ‘Under the treaty of Paris the people 
of Illinois have a right to remain and should have protection.” 
If their proposals for civil government were too absurd am 
extravagant, they should have some form of government that 
would be acceptable. The people of Vincennes were no longe: 
classed as lawless banditti, but as subjects claiming the king's 
protection, in right of possession held under a regular title.’ 

Gage accepted this change of policy with bad grace; he excused 
himself in the matter of the Illinois government on the ground of 
expense. The Vincennes delegates having waited upon him, he 
wrote that he could ‘‘not venture to decide whether they are 
people settled under legal title or strollers who have taken Lands 
without Authority’’, but that it must be admitted that there were 
many French vagabonds in the Indian country. Soon after 
this Gage returned to England on furlough and General Haldi- 
mand, who came to New York to take Gage’s place as commander- 
in-chief, being a French-speaking Swiss, appears to have had more 
sympathy with the western French habitants. At any rate he 
carried out his superior’s orders, by informing the people of 
Vincennes that they would be permitted to stay if they furnished 
a census and some kind of land titles. Captain Hugh Lord at 
Kaskaskia undertook to aid the Vincennes people in these 
matters. Dartmouth commended Lord for his services in this 
regard; and Haldimand wrote that it was best to let the people of 
Vincennes remain and to send some one to govern them.® 

1Dartmouth to Gage, March 3, 1773, unpublished MSS., Public Record Office. 


2Correspondence of Gage, 352. 
3Jan. 5, 1774, unpublished MSS., Public Record Office. 
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As for the Illinois settlements the agitation about the form of 
government continued. Haldimand was waited on by the envoys 
of the populace and forwarded their proposals to England. Gage 
in London went to see Lords Dartmouth and North and reported 
to Haldimand that they were all equally embarrassed to know 
what to do about Illinois and Vincennes, but that there was no 
inclination to deport the inhabitants who should have some 
government adapted to their situation.! 

What that form of government ought to be Dartmouth 
pondered long and earnestly. He wrote to Cramahé, then admini- 
strator of Canada, that there was no longer any hope of perfecting 
the policy with regard to the interior country which was con- 
templated when the Proclamation of 1763 was issued.” It was 
not until the third draft of the Quebec Act that Dartmouth came 
forward with his proposal to extend the boundaries of Quebec to 
include all the western French settlements in that province. 
Hillsborough in council objected that it would throw the vast 
¢nterior open to the Canadian French and enlarge the objection- 
able French settlements in what was to be an Indian reserve. 
Dartmouth thought few French from Canada would remove to 
the west, and that these western settlements would deter the 
Americans from moving down the Ohio into these regions.® 
He had his way, and according to the preamble of the Quebec Act 
a ‘‘very large extent of country within which there are several 
Colonies and Settlements of the Subjects of France, who claim to 
remain therein under the Faith of said Treaty and was left without 
any provision being made for the Administration of Civil Govern- 
ment therein’’ was now made part of the Province of Quebec. 

The great extent of country bounded by the Ohio River, the 
Great Lakes, and the Mississippi, in which are now five of the 
most flourishing states of the American Union, was, for the sake 
of its French inhabitants joined to Canada and taken from the 
American colonies, which claimed the rights of settlement therein. 
As is well known this was one of the grievances cited by the 
Americans in their Declaration of Independence. To avoid making 
exiles of the western French, the British ministers annexed this 
great region to their new Province of Quebec. The western 

‘Gage to Haldimand from London, Sept. 14, 1773, unpublished MSS., Public 
Record Office. 

“Victor Coffin, The Province of Quebec and the early American Revolution 
(University of Wisconsin studies, 1896), 415. 


Shortt and Doughty, Documents relating to the constitutional history of Canada, 
I, 551-554. 
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French were well aware of the fate from which Dartmouth had 
saved them. Even when the Americans, under George Rogers 
Clark entered the Illinois four years later, the fear of deportation 
had not left them. ‘The French of that place [Kaskaskia]’’, he 
wrote, ‘‘expected to be deported, but begged that families should 
not be separated.’ The fate of the Acadians, so narrowly 
averted from their own lives, made them fearful even of the 
American who came as a liberator. 


LovuIsE PHELPS KELLOGG 


1Cjark’s ‘‘Memoir”’ in Jilinois historical collections, VIII, 230. 





MIGRATION MOVEMENTS IN CANADA, 1868-1925 
INTRODUCTION 


HERE is no more painstaking study, dealing with the migra- 

tion problem of Canada, than that of Professor Roland Wilson, 
which appears in this issue of the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Nor has any previous study made an attempt as ambitious as 
this to find convincing quantitative answers to so many questions 
simultaneously, which belong to the general problem. 

The fact that it is tackled in quantitative terms will inevitably 
repel those who—whether they confess it to themselves or not— 
really desire only to get a smattering of the social and economic 
history of Canada. For while statistical results, well and broadly 
stated, often lend themselves to good journalism, a statistical 
argument with its scaffolding intact—and that is precisely what 
Professor Wilson has given us—is calculated to repel all but the 
serious student. Nevertheless, the fact is to be regretted: for 
there is no subject on which more nonsense has been talked, and 
still is talked on both sides of the Atlantic, than this one of 
migration. 

Professor Wilson has attempted in these pages to present 
a picture, decade by decade, of the movement of population in 
both directions, through Canadian ports and across the inland 
border, since Confederation. We have collected statistics for 
many years past of the flow of immigration into Canada. Some- 
times we have prided ourselves—as if such a phenomenon could 
legitimately be made a source of pride!— that (unless the statistics 
of immigration lied) our population was increasing at a faster 
rate than any to be found elsewhere in the world. Sometimes, as 
the results of a new census were published, we have discovered 
with a shock that no such increase in population had, in fact, 
occurred as the statistics of immigration had pictured in our 
heated imaginations. Then we would realize that there is an 
offsetting movement of population outwards all the time, which 
is capable of neutralizing, in large part or altogether, the move- 
ment of immigration to this country. 

Sometimes, indeed, in our history, the movement outwards, 
of emigration from Canada, has been on such a scale as to be 
visible to the most stupid, and we have wondered uneasily how the 
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character and composition of our people must be changing as a 
result of it. But for the most part we have kept our knowledge 
of the facts of immigration and the facts of emigration in separate 
mental receptacles, and have failed, therefore, to consider the 
problem as a whole. 

Professor Wilson has attempted to facilitate consideration 
of the problem as a whole by building up statistics more complete, 
and more strictly comparable with one another, than any hitherto 
available for this purpose. It is perhaps not unfair to say that 
his main intention is to determine to what extent, if at all, immi- 
gration has accelerated the growth of population in Canada: 
though this is a problem, as he would no doubt agree, that can never 
finally be settled by the counting of heads; for when the count 
was completed we should still have to discover how the net 
immigration (if any) has affected the birthrate of those already 
domiciled in Canada—a question that is essentially theoretical. 

The results of this long analysis in Professor Wilson’s paper are 
summed up under the heading ‘“‘Net migration’, in table X, 
on page 182. From this it will be seen that, in his view, during 
no less than forty-two of the fifty-eight years between 1868 and 
1925, Canada has suffered a net loss of population, as a result of 
the simultaneous movement of people inward and outward. 
In only sixteen years during the whole period was she the gainer 
on balance. Her net loss of population was continuous from 
1874 to 1900, inclusive. The longest period during which she was 
continuously the gainer, on balance, only lasted for eight years, 
from 1901 to 1908; but since the net loss of 1909 is believed to 
have been small, we may perhaps with a truer perspective regard 
the whole of the period from 1901 to 1914 as one of net gain in 
population. The years of the War appear to have witnessed a net 
loss of population, through the double migration movement, 
amounting to little less than 140,000. From 1919 to 1925, inclu- 
sive, the net loss is believed to have been considerably greater— 
nearly 275,000. For the period as a whole, the net loss is placed 
at about 535,000 persons, or an average of about 9,000 per annum. 

When we reflect that no country has made more strenuous 
efforts than Canada to bring her attractions to the notice of less 
fortunate peoples elsewhere; and that, during a considerable 
part of her short history, she has spent money like water for the 
purpose; and that she has been aided and abetted nobly by well- 
organized steamship companies, whose agents in Europe have 
taken sometimes quite literally the biblical injunction to go into 
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the highways and hedges and compel them to come in—this 
result is, to say the least, somewhat surprising. 

Almost equally surprising, to the layman watching the great 
movement of men, is the interest shown during recent months in 
the return of some of the immigrants to their native lands—for 
it is evident that for more than half a century the strangers 
have been deporting themselves, and at their own expense, on a 
scale far larger than could possibly be reached and maintained 
by the use of artificial means. 

Professor Wilson has employed, in the drawing of these 
actual conclusions, a technique which is intricate in operation, 
but essentially simple in conception, and (in his voluminous 
footnotes) self-explanatory. Since Canada’s records of immigra- 
tion are imperfect, and her records of emigration almost non- 
existent, it is difficult to conceive of any method more efficient 
for his purpose than that to which he has resorted—which has 
also commended itself to Professor Jacob Viner, and other investi- 
gators of the problem. 

In detail, the reliability of his results is not to be taken for 
granted. Probably Professor Wilson, himself, would be the last 
to treat them dogmatically. He has arrived at them only by 
making certain assumptions as to the death-rates in an immigrant 
population in varying circumstances; and, knowing little or 
nothing about the age composition of immigrant groups estab- 
lished either here or elsewhere, we have so far been compelled, in 
all such studies, to select our death-rates on a conjectural basis. 
In years to come, a more thorough analysis of the age distribution 
of such groups, as it is affected by the scale on which they are 
recruited, may permit us to base calculations, such as those of 
Professor Wilson and his co-workers in this field, on rates of 
mortality containing a smaller element of conjecture. 

Meanwhile, however, we need not hastily discount the results 
of this investigation. Experiment with the figures shows that an 
arbitrary variation of the death-rate selected for this statistical 
purpose, by quite a considerable amount, produces a variation 
in the calculated volume of migration far less than in proportion 
to the change in the death-rate itself. While, therefore, Professor 
\Vilson’s figures will in all probability suffer amendment some 
day, there is little reason to believe that they will ever be modified 
so drastically as to distort really seriously the picture that he has 
drawn. 
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‘“‘How small” (said the late Dr. Johnson, though the quotation 
is somewhat blurred in memory)— 

How small, of all the ills that men endure, 
The part that governments can hope to cure! 

The people of Canada have from the beginning been conscious 
that theirs is an empty country. From the standpoint of many, 
there have not been enough taxpayers to share with them their 
fiscal burdens; from the standpoint of others, not enough consumers 
to purchase their merchandise; from yet another point of view, 
not enough passengers to travel in their trains; from a fourth, not 
enough workers to provide an adequate and inexpensive supply 
of labour. Successive Canadian governments, stimulated by 
enthusiastic tribunes of the people (themselves under pressure 
from constituents, whether taxpayers, merchants, railway share- 
holders, or employers of labour) have set themselves, at consider- 
able expense of effort and money, to dominate the rate of 
growth of population in the dominion: to gather together a people 
sufficiently numerous to make full use of her always over-expanded 
equipment: to provide Canada with a sufficiency of taxpayers, 
purchasers, passengers, and labourers for her needs. Meanwhile 
(and although one hesitates to set limits to omniscience, it is as 
though the high gods were still unaware of these efforts) the 
growth of population in Canada has followed the expression of 
the same mathematical law that appears to typify the growth of 
all populations, whether they consist, like our own, of bipeds 
walking erect—or whether they consist of fruit flies, as in the 
classical experiment of Dr. Raymond Pearl. 

In the dominion bureau of statistics the logistic of the growth 
of population in Canada has recently been calculated and re- 
calculated. Presently (let us hope) it also will form the subject 
of a paper. We shall find it not the least interesting chapter in 
this country’s history. 

GILBERT JACKSON 


i lng movement of population to and from Canada by migration 
has never been adequately studied, and for a very good 
reason. Until very recently no statistics of emigration at all 
have been published, and even the statistics of immigration were 
not satisfactory until after 1897. In view of the otherwise general 
excellence of Canadian economic statistics, this would seem 
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rather curious, did we not appreciate the difficulties involved in 
recording the movement of people across the four thousand miles 
of boundary between Canada and the United States. 

The object of this article is to make estimates to cover that 
part of the stream of immigration which has been omitted from 
the recorded figures, and to make detailed estimates of total 
emigration from 1868 to 1925. The estimates of emigration 
were at first worked out by the writer on the basis of years ending 
June 30 throughout; but, since the published figures for immigra- 
tion refer to Canadian fiscal years, the figures for emigration 
were readjusted to the basis of fiscal years, z.e., the years ending 
March 31 for the period since June 30, 1906. This facilitates an 
estimate of the met movement of migration, which, as will be 
seen below, has probably a little more accuracy than would result 
from examining either the gross inward or gross outward move- 
ments. In most cases the estimates of emigration have been 
partially based on the corresponding figures for immigration, so 
that, in determining the net result, errors of estimation in the 
one are automatically cancelled by compensating errors in the 
other. For the general method adopted in estimating emigra- 
tion the debt to Professor Viner’s study! is obvious. Some slight 
modifications and refinements have, however, been introduced 
into the present calculations. The length of the period covered 
has increased the difficulties, partly because of deficiencies in the 
data available in the earlier years. 


IMMIGRATION 


A reasonably accurate record of the numbers of immigrants 
was not kept until after 1897. The chief difficulty arose in con- 
nection with the international boundary. ‘‘ When there is such 
a long line of open frontier there must always be a considerable 
movement of population on both sides, of which it is impossible 
to obtain any record.’ From 1868 to 1880, inclusive, no record 
of the immigration of citizens of the United States was kept, the 
only figures available being those for the estimated immigration 
of persons who ‘‘settled in Canada’’, some of whom arrived vid 
the United States.* ‘‘The numbers of immigrants reported by 
the agents and by the Customs houses may be taken to be correct 
sede Viner, Canada’s balance of international indebtedness, 1900-1913 (Cambridge, 

vet). 


2Canada year book, 1889, 82. 
8Jbid., 1878, 73. 
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as far as they go, but there are not any means of ascertaining 
with accuracy the arrivals and departures from and to the United 
States.”” From 1881 to 1903, inclusive, records exist of the 
immigration from the British Isles, from the United States, and 
from other countries, but the figures for the United States remain 
defective in certain respects. ‘‘From 1881 to 1891 a count was 
kept of persons crossing the international boundary at various 
points. Those entering Canada were counted as actual immi- 
grants, without precaution being taken to ascertain whether they 
were arriving for the first time or if they intended to remain.’”! 
That is to say, tourists and Canadians returned from the United 
States were included.2. From 1892 to 1896, inclusive, the record 
of immigration from the United States was discontinued, but the 
numbers are believed to have been small. Moreover, even 
“... until 1908, no system existed for the counting of immigra- 
tion from the United States to Eastern Canada.’ On the whole, 
however, the figures finally adopted in this article may be re- 
garded as giving a fairly reliable indication of the total immigra- 
tion, and especially of the fluctuations from year to year. After 
1897 the figures seem to be quite reliable. 

To complete the figures as far as possible, an estimate has been 
made of the vet immigration from the United States during the 
intercensal period June, 1871, to June, 1881. The approximate 
increase of the number of natives of the United States in Canada 
between the two dates was 13,306.41. This figure, however, makes 
no allowance for deaths of such persons in Canada. There 
must be added to it, therefore, the number of deaths, during the 
period, of such persons who were resident in Canada at the 
beginning of the period,’ and the number of deaths among the 
incoming immigrants.® The total so obtained represents the net 
immigration of matives of the United States. The figure 
lacking from the record, however, is that for citizens of the 
United States, and to arrive at this the total already 


1Canada: Department of Immigration and Colonization, Annual report, 1917-18, 6. 

*Little error will be contained in the final estimate of net migration, since an estimate 
of emigration is made below, partially on the basis of the estimated immigration figures. 

‘See note 1. For the five years in question some very hazardous guesses have 
been made, in order to preserve the continuity of the figures. Little net error in the 
final result is introduced by these arbitrarily assumed figures, as see note above. 

‘From data in Canada year book, 1926, 109. 

5(64,447 X0.0148 X10) =9,538. The death-rate of 1881 has been used, for lack of 
better information, as see below. 

6(13,306+9,538 +d 0.0148 X5) =d =1,826. Had the rate of inflow been even, 
the approximate length of stay in Canada would have been five years, the figure adopted 
here. For certain reasons the actual figures would probably be slightly less. 
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obtained must be increased by 10 per cent.! The new total of 
27,137 has been roughly distributed over the individual years by 
using the immigration from all other countries as a guide. 

The statistics of immigration, in their normal published 
form, exclude steerage and saloon tourists, returned Canadians,? 
and saloon immigrants. The numbers of the latter can be com- 
puted by means of subtracting Canadians returning by saloon 
and tourists travelling by saloon from total saloon passengers, 
the required figures being available from 1898 onwards.’ 

For the years prior to 1898, it was necessary to resort to 
estimation. By plotting the course of the known immigration 
of saloon passengers in each year, and the corresponding immigra- 
tion from all countries other than the United States, a fairly 
high degree of correlation was found to exist between the two 
series, especially in the more normal years before 1910 and after 
1914. Moreover, in the period of approximately ten years, from 
January, 1898, to March, 1908, the total immigration by saloon 
was 46,753; or roughly 6 per cent. of the total immigration from 
all countries other than the United States, viz., 758,747. The 
method followed, therefore, was to regard saloon immigration 
as equal to 6 per cent. of the immigration in each year from all 
countries other than the United States. Prior to 1881 there is 
only the total immigration from all countries as a guide, but the 
use of these figures creates no great error, since they are believed 
to include very little, if any, immigration from the United States. 

The detailed figures, as compiled from official sources and 
amended in accordance with the criticisms made above, are set 
forth in the following table. 

1See note 2, p. 166. 

27.e., Canadians returning by steerage or saloon, and, except between 1881 and 1891, 
visitors to the United States subsequently returned. 

3“ The official statistics of saloon tourists and returned Canadians are not included 
in any of the general tables compiled by the Immigration Branch, and are buried in an 
inconspicuous part of the text of the annual reports of the Commissioner of Immigration 


(Viner, op. cit., 84, note). From 1898 to 1905 the figures used are compilations from 
the reports of separate ports. ‘Arrivals via United States ocean ports’ are included. 
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TABLE I 


CANADA: TOTAL IMMIGRATION FROM 1868 To 1925 


























Years | From the l 

ending United States! | Steerage Immigrants? | 

June to ——————— All | —,————_| Total 

1906 and Farmers | Saloon | From From | 
March and Farm | Others (|Immigrants*| British Other |Immigration 
thereafter | Labourers | | Isles | Countries | 

1868 1,000 | 766 12 ,7655 14,531 
1809 1,300 1,118 18 ,630 21,048 
1870 1,700 1,482 24,706 27 ,888 
1871 2.200 | 1,666 27 ,773 | 31,639 
1872 2,900 2,195 | 36,578 41 ,673 
1873 4,100 3,003 | 50 ,050 57 ,153 
1874 3,100 2,362 | 39 ,373 | 44,835 
1875 2,200 1,643 | 27 ,382 31 ,225 
1876 2,100 1,538 | 25 ,633 | 29,271 
1877 2 ,200 1,625 | 27 ,082 30 ,907 
1878 2 500 1,788 29 ,807 | 34,095 
1879 3,200 2,429 | 40 ,492 | 46,121 
1880 3,000 2,310 | 38 ,505° | 43,815 
1881 21 ,822 1,570 | 17,033 9 ,136 49 ,561 
1882 58 372 3,245 | 41,283 12,803 | 115,703 
1883 78 508 3,307 | 45,4389 9,677 | 136,931 
i884 | 65,886 2,276 31,787 6,151 | 106,100 
1885 57 ,506 1,300 | 18,591 3,072 | 80,469 
1886 | 40 ,650 1,710 23 ,507 4,995 | 70,862 
1887 | 41 046 2,609 | 31,104 12,376 | 87,135 
1888 44 952 2,629 | 30,852 12 ,962 | 91,395 
1889 67 896 1 ,422 19 ,384 4,320 | 93 ,022 
1890 50 336 1,484 | 21,793 2,938 | 76,551 
1891 52,516 1,779 | 22,042 7,007 | 83,944 
1892 7,000 1,860 | 22,636 8 ,360 39 856 
1893 6,000 1,778 20,071 9 ,562 37 ,411 
1894 4,000 1,250 | 16,004 4,825 | 26,079 
1895 3,000 1,127 | 14,956 3,834 | 22,917 
1896 2,500 1,010 | 12,384 4,451 20 ,345 
1897 j 2,412 1,158 | 11,383 7,921 | 22,874 
1898 9,119 4,352 | 11,173 | 11,608 | 36 ,252 
1899 11 945 3,684 10 ,660 21,938 | 48,227 
1900 8,543 1,006 | 5,141 10,211 | 24,901 
1901 | 17/987 | 3,430 | 11,810 | 19,352 | 52,579 
1902 | 26,388 2,961 17 ,259 23,732 | 70 340 
1903 49 473 4,361 | 41,792 37,099 | 132,725 
1904 16 ,917 28 ,312 4,510 | 50,374 34,728 | 134,841 
1905 | 23,434 20 ,218 4,395 | 65,359 37,255 | 150,661 
1906 42,037 | 15,882 5,371 | 86,796 44 349 | 194 ,435 
1907 29 ,677 4,982 4,963 | 55,791 34,217 | 129,630 
1908 43 ,323 14,989 7,720 | 120,182 83,975 | 270,189 
1909 42,861 | 16,971 6,441 | 52,901 34,175 | 153,349 
1910 63,160 | 40,638 4,652 | 59,790 | 45,206 | 213,446 
1911 63,672 | 53,779 4,253 | 123,013 66,620 | 311,337 
1912 59,560 | 74,150 4,571 138 ,121 82,406 | 358,808 
1913 45,111 93,898 3,633 | 150,542 112,881 | 406,065 
1914 37,502 | 70,028 3,237 | 142,622 134,726 388 ,115 
1915 21,819 | 37,960 1,014 | 43,276 | 41,734 145,803 
1916 12,083 | 24,854 656 8,664 | 2,936 49 143 
1917 20,822 | 40,567 | 1,080 8,282 | 5,703 | 76,454 





1918 | 28,103 | 43,211 | 1,140 | 3,178 | 4,582 80 ,214 





SER 
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TABLE I—continued 





Years From the 
ending United States! | Steerage Immigrants? 
Juneto = |__| All |————_—_|__——_——_|_ Total 
1906 and | Farmers Saloon | From From 
March and Farm| Others |Immigrants?| British Other |Immigration 
thereafter | Labourers Isles Countries 
1919 17 ,746 22 ,969 2,134 9,914 7,073 59 ,836 
1920 22 ,436 27 ,220 3,675 59 ,603 8,077 121,011 
1921 17 ,747 30 ,312 2 ,264 74,262 26,156 150 ,741 
1922 13 ,294 16,051 739 39 ,020 21,634 90 ,738 
1923 10 ,994 Bae | kee 34,508 16 ,372 72 ,877 
1924 8,395 SR eee lke 72,919 55,120 148 ,560 
1925 6,712 Be becca 53,178 42 ,366 111 ,362 


EMIGRATION 


In order to estimate the annual emigration from Canada it 
is necessary to have recourse to data from the census and to the 
statistics of immigration of other countries. To facilitate the 
process of estimation the various classes of emigrants have been 
treated separately. 


Emigration from Canada to the United States of natives of the 
United States*® 


The method adopted here was to work from the figures of the 
census, which give the decennial increases in the numbers of 
natives of the United States resident in Canada. These increases 
must be subtracted from the total immigration from the United 
States into Canada in each intercensal period, the respective 
remainders representing ‘‘. . . . the number of natives of the United 
States who... returned to the United States or died in Canada.’”’ 


1After 1904, from, Canada: Department of the Interior, Immigration facts and 


figures, 1911 and 1920, and Canada year books. 


2For 1867 to 1898 estimated as explained in the text; thereafter from Immigration 


facts and figures, and Annual reports of Immigration Branch, Department of the Interior: 


total saloon passengers minus returned Canadians minus tourists. See also note 3, 
p. 163. 

’For 1881 to 1899 from, Canada: Department of Immigration and Colonization, 
Report, 1917-1918, 6; thereafter from Immigration facts and figures, and Canada year 
books. 

‘Source as in note 3, except: 1868 to 1870 and 1892 to 1896, which are little more 
than guesses, but containing little error for the final net result, as estimates of 
emigration are based on the same data; 1871 to 1881, met immigration, as see text. 

5From Canada year book, 1878, 73, and 1889. 

6In Professor Viner’s calculations the emigration of natives of the United States 
elsewhere than to the United States is ignored. The error thereby created is probably 
negligible, as the numbers of people born in the United States and emigrating elsewhere 
through Canada is probably very small. 

"Viner, op cit., 48. 
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The next step is to calculate the deaths in Canada in each period. 
Subtraction of these from the last set of figures leaves the emigra- 
tion from Canada of natives of the United States in each inter- 
censal period. 

Prior to 1881, however, the gross immigration from the 
United States is not known. An estimate of wet immigration 
only could be made, so that for comparative purposes the move- 
ment outwards of this class for the first decennial period must be 
ignored. 

Moreover, the figures for immigration, for the period in 
which they are known, refer to people coming from the United 
States, while the data from the census refer to natives of the 
United States. Professor Viner avoided the difficulty by esti- 
mating the immigration of citizens of the United States to be 
78.2 per cent. of the total immigration from the United States, 
which was the actual percentage for the period July 1, 1909, to 
June 30, 1914.! But from this 78.2 per cent. a further 10 per 
cent.? must be deducted for those citizens of the United States 
who were naturalised aliens, and therefore not born in the United 
States, z.e., the immigration of natives of the United States into 
Canada is to be regarded as represented roughly by 70.4 per cent. 
of the numbers of immigrants coming from the United States. 

The next point arises in connection with the death-rates to 
be used. Professor Viner stated that no vital statistics are pub- 
lished for Canada asa whole. The following rates have, however, 
been found in various issues of the Canada year book? for 1881, 
a death-rate of 14.80; for 1891, of 14.10; and for 1901, of 13.94. 
Professor Viner gave the 1911 rate as 13.90. Since a comparison 
of the rate for 1891, as published, with the same rate as ascer- 
tained by Professor Viner’s method, showed close correspondence; 
and further, since the defective data for Saskatchewan were 
excluded in the earlier years, the published rates may be regarded 
as sufficiently accurate for the present purposes. 

The deaths of natives of the United States in Canada, for 
each decennial period, have been estimated in the following 
manner. First, as to those already in Canada in the first yea 
of the period, Professor Viner considered their death-rate to be 


1Tbid., 47, note. 
2Estimated at 10 per cent. by Professor Viner, zbid., 45. His estimate was based 

chiefly on the percentage of foreign-born population to total population in the United 

States. As this was practically the same over the present period, Professor Viner’s 

estimate has been adopted. 

3Viz., for 1893, 150; 1904, 709-10; and 1926, 157. 
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higher than the general rate for Canada; but, after making 
allowance for departures during the period, the general rate for 
Canada will probably approximate the position with sufficient 
accuracy. Second, as to those natives of the United States who 
entered Canada during each period, Professor Viner pointed out 
that allowance must be made for the length of time elapsing 
be fore their admission, and for departures during the period. 
He estimated the average length of stay at 243 years, and assumed 
that the Canadian death-rate applied to this group. 

For the period 1901 to 1911 Professor Viner used the death- 
rate for 1911. In the present calculations, the averages of the 
rates for the first and the last years of the several periods have 
been used, v7z., 1881-1891, 14.45; 1891-1901, 14.02; 1901-1911, 

3 99. 

The total emigration, as determined by the foregoing method, 

is presented for the period 1881 to 1911 in the following table. 


TABLE II 


CANADA: EMIGRATION OF NATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES 








} 
Decennial Period |} 1881-91 | 1891-1901 | 1 1901-11 
laa 


Immigration from U.S.A. into Canada (approxi-| 
mate)?... 542 ,321 98 ,764 634,140 





Immigration of native-born | 
70.4% 381 ,794 69 ,530 
f U.S 3,162 46 ,984 





Leaving those who emigrated or died in Canada 


378 ,632 22 ,556 270 , 654 
— Deaths of U.S. Natives in Canada 125 ,0273 ‘ 


33,3155 





Leaving Emigration of U.S. Natives........... 253,605 | 377i 237 ,339 
| 








For the period following June, 1911, the official statistics of 
the United States were used to give the number of citizens of the 
United States returned to the republic from Canada.* The 
figures are available from July, 1909, but are not reliable in the 
first few years. Naturalised aliens included in the figures were 
regarded as being roughly offset by natives of the United States 


1From table I. 
*From data in Canada year book, 1926, 109. 


‘Te. | $0,915 0.01402 X10) +.(69,5 530 0.01402 232) 
67 .e 7,899 X0.01392 X10) +-( 445 9,765 X 0.01392 K2 14) =33. 315. 
Sk Nelusive of those arriving v74é C anadian ocean ports. 
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who may have left Canada for countries other than the United 
States. The detailed figures are given in the following table. 


TABLE III 
UNITED STATES: CITIZENS RETURNED FROM CANADA 


Year ending June United States Citizens 
returned from Canada 
1910 22 ,832! 
1911 31 ,432 
1912 38 ,317 
1913 54,497 
1914 44 013? 
1915 46 ,387 
1916 32 ,440 
1917 43 ,661 
1918 27 ,733 
1919 22 ,933 
1920 15,607 
1921 15,401 
1922 13 ,384 
1923 18 ,724 
1924 13 ,673 
1925 34 ,220? 





Emigration of persons of British nativity® 


(i) To the United Kingdom: The method followed by Professor 
Viner may best be described in his own words: 


Great Britain published statistics for the period under study 
giving the numbers of persons of British, including colonial, nation- 
ality who entered the United Kingdom from Canada and who 
departed from the United Kingdom for Canada. The aggregate 
arrivals and departures of British tourists visiting Canada and of 
Canadian tourists visiting Great Britain should approximately 
balance each other in a series of years, and the recorded immigration 
into Canada from Great Britain minus the excess of British de- 
partures for Canada over the arrivals in Great Britain from Canada 
should closely represent the emigration from Canada to Great 
Britain. [The total]... is distributed among the different years 
on the assumption that the emigrants from Canada were in each 


year the same percentage of the total arrivals in Great Britain from 
Canada.‘ 


The steerage immigration into Canada from the United 
Kingdom from January, 1881, to March, 1925, amounted to 
1,950,179 persons. The saloon immigration, in those years for 


1See Viner, op. cit., 49, note 3. 

“By private correspondence. 

3In the quotations, the terms “United Kingdom”’ and “Great Britain’’ should be 
taken as referring to the same area. British statistics are published as for the United 
Kingdom, while the Canadian immigration and census data apply to the British Isles. 

‘Viner, op. cit., 50-51. 

‘See table I. 
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which it is known by country of origin, amounted to 39,175 
persons.' For the remaining years it was estimated to be 75 per 
cent. of the actual or estimated saloon immigration from all 
countries.2, This means an addition of another 45,160 persons, 
making a total immigration during the period of 2,034,514. For 
approximately the same period, viz., January, 1881, to December, 
1924,* the ‘‘... total excess of departures for Canada from 
Great Britain of persons of British nationality, over similar 
arrivals in Great Britain from Canada’’, amounted to 1,632,848. 
Subtraction of this excess of departures from the total immigra- 
tion into Canada from the United Kingdom, given above, leaves 
401,766 as the total emigration of British nationals from Canada 
to the United Kingdom during the period January, 1881, to 
March, 1925. This total has been distributed among the different 
years as described above. The distribution is nominally made 
for calendar years, but no further error will be created by regarding 
the estimates as relating to the years ending June 30, especially 
when the partially rectifying influence of the duration of the 
voyage is taken into account. 

Professor Viner attempted to check his estimates by comparing 
them with the British statistics of immigration, which have been 
collected since April, 1912; and he was able to demonstrate a 
very close correspondence between both sets of figures for the 
only two years in which the two series overlapped. Over the 
longer period with which we are concerned, however, the British 
statistics are themselves suspect, as witness the following general 
comments on them from their own source: 

Apart from the war period, and the years immediately after the 

war, when the return to their homes elsewhere of many who had 

been drawn to this country during the war deprives the record of 


its normal significance, it will be noted that the net migration as 
recorded was considerably in excess of the net outward movement 


1Tbid. 

*Prior to July, 1905, statistics of saloon immigration by country of origin are not 
available. Between that date and March, 1911, saloon immigration from the United 
Kingdom amounted to 75 per cent. of saloon immigration from all countries. 

’The three months excluded, January to March, are months of little travel, as see 
Viner, op. cit., 52. 

‘The total for ‘persons of British nativity’’ is probably a little smaller, owing to 
the inclusion of colonials. To allow for this, and to facilitate calculation, the emigration 
in each year was regarded as being equal to 39 per cent. of the arrivals in the United 
Kingdom. The actual percentage of emigrants of British nationality from Canada of 
the total arrivals in the United Kingdom from Canada for the entire period was 39.12. 
General support for the use of this percentage is afforded by the following comment on 
the British statistics of immigration made in the Board of trade journal tor January 8, 
1925: “Of British passengers arriving in this country (otherwise than from or via 
European countries) in 1923, about two-fifths were recorded as immigrants. .. .”’ 
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of British passengers during the first years of the new record of 
migration, while in the last few years the figures are fairly close 
together. It may be assumed that the character and purpose of 
the information asked for was not clearly appreciated when the 
inquiry was novel, and that it is now better understood. 

As between different countries, the fact that, in the passenger 
movement record, countries to or from which passengers travel are 
determined solely by the countries in which they landed or em- 
barked, while in the migration record the country of ultimate 
destination or origin, so far as known, is shown, may furnish an 
explanation of otherwise striking divergencies.! 

Questionable as the British figures may be, however, they do 
show a fair measure of correspondence, especially in their varia- 
tions. The estimated figures are probably more useful for the 
present purpose, and have, therefore, been retained. It should 
be remarked, however, that errors created by the use of any of 
the particular methods of estimation used here are only of second- 
ary significance, for the method followed in estimating the 
emigration of persons of British nativity to countries other than 
the United Kingdom is such as to create an equivalent compen- 
sating error, the final result thus being unaffected. 

The detailed estimates may now be presented in the following 


a 














table. 
TABLE IV 
CANADA: BRITISH EMIGRATION TO UNITED KINGDOM 
1.K. Excess | | | | United King- 
of Departures| Arrivals in Estimated | Saloon | dom: Recorded 
| over Arrivals| U.K. from Emigration Immigrants | Immigration 
Year from Canada} Canada | from Canada ; into Canada | from British 
of British | of British to United | from United } North 
Nationals’ | Nationals‘ Kingdom> Kingdom® | America’ 
a S  tesenaks a Daa aka eer 
ME, geeukg, | Bl capes he ee 
1870 | Ra , Gigewes 6.  kictien ie “Aesas 
1871 | 3,997 | Lee Faves 
1872 | ae 5,8628 | Bee ket es 
1873 | craes 5 , 8628 Be tlk ewe 
is74 | 7,7918 | fit 
375 | oo... | 6.5777 |} 2,302 | ..... 
ote iaese 6,629 | 2 a ee ees 
1877 5,687 | ee Enea. OR <upaies 
3 or 6,204 | Be blesses 
“SS ees 3,497 | iam 6fCt(Cw... 
1880 | = 4,688 | eee 8 kee 
issl | 18,151 | 5,761 | See 2 ceewke °F, <tnms awe 
1882 | 34,344 6,097 | ee eee. Re 
1883 | 37,164 | 7,021 | he i 
1884 | 22,273 | 8,861 3,456 : 
1Thid., 36. 


2The statistics show a total immigration over the years 1913 to 1925 of 264,744, as 
against an estimate of 207, 581. 
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TABLE IV—continued 
~ | U.K. Excess | | : 
































| United King- 
| of Departures | Arrivalsin | Estimated | Saloon dom: Recorded 

over Arrivals | U.K from | Emigration | Immigrants Immigration 

Year from Canada | Canada |from Canada| into Canada | from British 
of British | of British to United | from United North 

Nationals | Nationals Kingdom® | Kingdom America? 
L885 10,517 | 9,321 eee eke eles 
LSS6 17,578 | 7,167 ee kta Oe eeans 
1SS87 25,177 | 6,548 2.671 eso ge eee 
1888 26 ,036 | §,817 meee eee) oe ike 
1ss9 19 ,627 8 ,642 3,970 BP are, WM) aire ig 
1890 12,995 | 9,525 > I ae eae 
1891 12,578 | 9,000 3,510 ae ee ee 
1892 13 ,944 9,310 3,631 Be. Gate, 1 aia 
1893 15,573 | 9,159 3,072 Me east ME potty 
1s94 7,203 10 ,256 DE neat. WO! ye a, 
IS95 5,951 | 10,671 | a eer 
1896 5,728 | 9,539 meee! Se aie oe ceed 
1897 5,631 | 9,940 See | ewes «=. hk Basle 
1s98 7,846 | 9,794 Be eciatts MB ” Seig 
1899 8,015 | 8,395 | ES ei re 
1900 7,803 10 ,640 aoe? Ff 8 isaeee (2) Belews 
1901 7,121 8 ,636 3,368 Roce =|. / Siemeteig 
1902 14,730 | 11,563 3 ee eee ee 
1903 45 866 13,786 eee eae TH Sadat 
1904 51 284 | 18,397 eee | ates. NE) haces 
1905 62 503 | 19,934 GE seks - ee oi 
1906 91 ,263 23 ,596 Cee, fase RO sass. 
1907 117 ,525 33 ,691 13,139 Gael Bh ee 
1908 41,455 39 866 eis BE OP ck ces 
1909 52,378 33 ,509 13 ,069 Ste wae 
1910 115,681 | 41,309 | 16,111 O.tGe ik © i cements 
i911 134 ,765 | 50,095 | 19 537 Se se ieere 
1912 133 ,561 52,586 20,509 | 3,006 16 ,383!° 

1913 127 ,656 68 ,622 26 ,763 3,119 26 ,288 
1914 29 ,793 64,689 25 ,229 2,621 33 ,684 
1915 —12,049 | $1,483 12 ,278 | 2 ,243 39 ,O88 
1916 — 2,904 | 21857 | 8,524 573 23 ,354 
1917 3,999 2,416 942 327 1,965 
1918 872 2 346 915 384 2,152 
1919 | 29,679 | 59,423 23,175 351 34,435 
1920 75,435 | 58,644 22 ,871 1,301 24,341 
1921 39,049 | 45,096 17,587 | 1,896 21,055 
1922 30 ,666 | 39,024 15,220 | 1,017 16,197 
1923 81,9179 | 40,024 | 15,610 | 247 | 12 ,424 
1924 46,469 | 53,248 | WTEC Seiwa 15,822 
1925 25 ,426 gg: ee A. 2 3,939 





35From United Kingdom, Tables relating to emigration and immigration (1913), and 
Statistical abstracts. 

*As above (1886). See also Johnson, Emigration from the United Kingdom to North 
America, 347. 

539 per cent. of the figures in column 2, as see text. 

‘Figures for fiscal years ending June 30, and March 31, of year preceding that 
stated. Data from Canada, Annual reports of Commissioner of Immigration, as see 
note 3, p. 163. 

7From Board of trade journal, January 8, 1925; March 26, 1925; and March 11, 1926. 

SBritish and foreign. The corresponding figure for 1876 was 7,284, so the per- 
centage of 39 was reduced to 35 in these years. 

*Excluding Irish Free State from April 1. 

10Nine months only. 
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(ii) To Other Countries: In addition to emigration to the 
United Kingdom, there was a further, and much larger, emigra- 
tion of persons of British nativity, especially to the United States. 
The method adopted to estimate the extent of this movement 
was again an adaptation of the intercensal increases in population. 
Such increases in the Canadian population born in the British | 
Isles were subtracted from the total immigration from the British 
Isles, including saloon immigration, in each intercensal period; 


TABLE V 


CANADA: EMIGRATION OF NATIVES OF THE BRITISH ISLES TO COUNTRIES OTHER THAN 
THE BRITISH ISLES 














Decennial Period 1881-91 1891-1901 1901-11 1911-21 
Immigration from British Isles| | | 
(OtmPTAge)*.... ci sieccscscsss.] Beene 147 ,259 707 ,787 638 ,464 
Immigration from British Isles] 
PRE. o caeasch ease enue 16,242 16,158 38 ,046 13 ,832 
penser emeeseneeense esieenteenenssnens seemeeaeen 
Total Immigration therefrom.....| 299,400 163 ,417 745 ,833 652 ,296 
—Increase of such Natives in| 
ER cakce Gana e ex's ss 45 6,374 —86 ,447 394 ,507 240 ,507 
Leaving those who emigrated or | 
died in Canada............. 293 ,026 249 ,864 351 ,326 411,789 
—Deaths of such Natives in 
PEED, Kicksaskhes seni anos 80,9075 73 ,6738 85 ,4377 124,684 
a | 
Leaving Emigration to all Coun-| 
ES ae: | 213,933 176,191 265 ,889 287 ,105 } 
—Emigration to British Isles*.....) 31,075 37 ,645 103 ,457 159 , 767 
ee 
Leaving Emigration of such { 
Natives to Other Countries..| 182,858 138 ,546 162 ,432 127 ,338 


the respective remainders representing ‘‘the number of persons 
born in the British Isles who left Canada or died in Canada”’ in 
each period. Appropriate death-rates were then applied for ten 
years to the number of persons of British birth already in Canada 
at each date of census, and for three years® to the total immigra- 


1From table I. Covers English, Welsh, Scottish, and Irish. 

*Prior to July, 1905, taken to be 75 per cent. of total saloon immigration; which was 
the average of the period up to 1911 for which statistics of saloon passengers by country 
of origin are available. 

3krom data in Canada year books, 1926, 109, 111-12; 1913, 72-73; 1893, 134. 

‘From table IV. 

5T.e. (470,092 X0.01445 X 10) + (299,400 X 0.01445 X3) =80,907. 

®J.e. (476,466 X0.01402 X 10) + (163,417 X0.01402 X3) =73,673. 

7T.e. (390,019 X0.01392 x 10) + (745,833 X0.01392 X3) =85,437. 

87.e. (784,526 X0.01272 X10) + (652,296 X0.01272 X3) = 124,684. 

*The estimated average stay in Canada after allowance for departures from and 
deaths in Canada (Viner, op. cit., 53 note). 
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tion from the British Isles during each intercensal period. Sub- 
traction of the total deaths in each period leaves the total number 
who emigrated from Canada.! 

The numbers returning to the British Isles have already been 
estimated. The numbers emigrating to Other Countries, there- 
fore, are represented by total emigration minus emigration to the 
British Isles. 

The emigration of natives of the British Isles to Other Coun- 
tries, as determined by the foregoing method, is presented for 
the period 1881 to 1921 in table V. 


Emigration of natives of countries other than the United States, 
the British Isles, and Canada 


The method already detailed for the United States and the 
British Isles has again been used to estimate the emigration 
falling under the above heading. It is to be noted, however, that 
the total immigration from these remaining countries should 
include some saloon immigration, and 29.6 per cent. of the total 
immigration from the United States.2 Similar death-rates and 
average lengths of stay have been used, the detailed calculations 
being shown in table VI. 


Emigration of Canadians to the United States’ 


The method adopted to estimate this movement consisted in 
adding to the intercensal increases in the population of Canadian 
birth in the United States, the estimated numbers of deaths 
among the Canadian-born population in question. Professor 
Viner pointed out that this method gives only the net emigration, 
i.e., ‘*... over and above Canadians returned to Canada’. No 
error is created, however, for Canadians returning from the United 
States are not included in the Canadian figures for immigration. 


1Professor Viner states (ibid.) of a similar estimate: ‘‘Since some of the immigrants 
into Canada credited to the United States are of British nationality, this calculation 
underestimates the total immigration into Canada, and consequently the emigration 
from Canada, of persons of British nationality. As all of the immigrants from the 
United States who are not natives of the United States are classed in a subsequent 
section as of nativity other than British or American, this underestimate should be 
offset by an equivalent overestimate of emigration of persons born in countries other 
than the United States, the British Isles or Canada.”’ 

*See page 166. 

5In Professor Viner’s calculations, the emigration of Canadians to the British Isles 
is accounted for, since colonials are included in the British statistics of arrivals from 
Canada, but they are included at the expense of the ‘“‘derived’’ figure of emigration of 
British natives to Other Countries. Regarding the emigration asa whole, therefore, 
the emigration of Canadians elsewhere than to the United States is not accounted for. 
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Professor Viner neglected, on the other hand, to make any allow- 
ance for deaths among the incoming population.!. In the period 
treated by him this created no great error, but in earlier years 
the number of such deaths was much greater, and they must be 
included. 


TABLE VI 


CANADA: EMIGRATION OF NATIVES OF OTHER COUNTRIES 























Decennial Period 1881-91 | 1891-1901 | 1901-11 | 1911-21 

Immigration of Natives of Other} | 

Countries (steerage)*....... 77 ,665 105 ,865 461,957 | 426,274 
Immigration of Natives of Other| ' | 

Countries (saloon)’.......... | 5,414 | 5,386 12,724 9,572 

° . . } | } 
Immigration of Natives of Other} | 

Countries (from U.S.A.)*.....} 924,115 29 ,234 187,705 | 221,437 

' | 
a de a ane ae 

Total Immigration thereof....... 1.007 ,194 140 ,485 662 ,386 757 ,283 
—Increase of such Natives in| | 

RN ee i ea cas 28,508 | 76 ,433 311,826 | 77,698 
Leaving those who emigrated or 

Gied in Canada... ..... <0. | 978,686 64 ,052 350 ,550 679,585 
—Deaths of such Natives in 

ork aie ais cigar wa 52 ,545° | 18 ,524 7 50,8265 | 89 , 730° 

—— |_ —_ — | 

° _ . . | 
Leaving Emigration of such | 

Natives from Canada.......| 926,141 | 45 ,528 299 ,73 589 ,855 








The death-rate in the United States raises some difficulties, 
chiefly on account of the varying percentage of the total popula- 
tion which has been successively included in the area of registra- 
tion. For example, in 1880 the area of registration covered only 
17 per cent. of the population, while in 1910 it covered 58.3 per 
cent. The rates, however, are probably sufficiently correct for 
the present purposes.’® It is to be noted also that the census 
periods begin one year earlier than in the case of the other esti- 


1Cf. p. 162, note 6. 

?From table I. 

’Prior to July, 1905, taken to be 25 per cent. of total saloon immigration. Cf. note 
2in table V. 

‘See p. 166. 

‘From data in Canada year book, 1926, 111; and 1893, 134. 

®J.e. (61,473 X0.01445 X 10) +-(1,007,194 0.01445 X3) =52,545. 

7J.e. (89,981 X0.01402 X 10) +- (140,485 x 0.01402 X3) =18,524. 

5J.e. (166,414 X0.01392 & 10) +- (662,386 X 0.01392 X3) =50,826. 
I.e. (478,240 X0.01272 X 10) + (757,283 X0.01272 X3) =89,730. 

10They are given as follows in United States statistical abstract, 1925, 71: 1880, 19.8; 
1890, 19.6; 1900, 17.6; 1910, 15.0; 1920,13.1. Theaverages of the rates at the beginning 
and end of each period have been used. 
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mates.! The estimated net emigration of Canadians is presented 
in the following table; the deaths among the incoming population 
of Canadian birth being shown separately in the second halves of 
the expressions in the footnotes to the table. 

Professor Viner attempted to make a rough check by comparing 
the figures, so estimated, with the statistics which were available 


TABLE VII 


CANADA: EMIGRATION OF NATIVES OF CANADA TO THE UNITED STATES? 


-—_—_—_——— 














Decennial Period 1870-80 | 1880-90 | 1890-1900 | 1900-10 | 1910-20 

Increase in U.S. | 

Population of | | 

Canadian Birth® | 223 ,693 263,781 198,984 | 29,795 | —71,543 
Estimated Deaths...) 133,0214 | 185,538 | 221 , 565® 212 ,0367 | 177,402° 

— I- | 

Total net Emigration} | 

of Canadians to | 

ain case cen 356 ,714 | 449 319 | 420,549 | 241,831 | 105,859 





'The date of the census has varied. No error will be created by assuming it to 
have been June 30, in order to keep the various estimates on the same basis, especially 
as the distribution in each period has been made usually on the basis of years ending 
in June. 

*With these estimates may be compared a rougher, but on the whole confirmatory, 
estimate of Professor G. E. Jackson of the University of Toronto. In the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science for May, 1923, vol. CVII, no. 196, 
28, he gives a table showing the “calculated net emigration of Canadian-born citizens 
to the United States’’, which shows the following: 1850-60, 135,000; 1860-70, 305,000; 
1870-80, 325,000; 1880-90, 410,000; 1890-1900, 380,000; 1900-10, 225,000; 1910-20, 
110,000. His calculations were based on the supposition (p. 27) “‘that the crude annual 
death-rate among Canadians in the United States during the whole period was about 
17 per 1000”. With regard to this percentage he states: ‘‘Limitations of space do not 
permit a discussion of the reasons which have led to the selection of a death-rate of 
17 per 1000. Lest it be urged, however, that the death-rate is arbitrarily chosen and 
likely to be wrong, the following considerations are submitted: (a) That a given error 
in the selection of the death-rate causes an error slightly less than half as large in the 
calculated volume of migration, 7.e., that if the selected death-rate be 20 per cent. too 
high, the calculated volume of migration will be slightly less than 10 per cent. too high; 
(b) that an alteration of the death-rate selected will not affect materially the relative 
proportions of emigration in different intercensal periods, to the total” (note 3 to p. 27). 

‘United States statistical abstract, 1925, 31. Newfoundland is included prior to 
1910. 

‘T.e. [(493,464 X0.0198 K 10) =97,706]+ 

[(97,706+223,693 +d X0.0198 X5) =d =35 
®J.e. [(717,157 X0.0197 X10) =141,280]+ 
{[(141,280+-263,781 +d X0.0197 X5) =d = 44,258] = 185,538. 
67. [(980,938 X0.0186 X 10) = 182,454] + 
{(182,454+4-198,984-+d X0.0186 X5) =d =39,111] =221,505. 
7Z.e. [(1,179,922 X0.0163 X10) =192,327]+ 
[ (192,327 +29,795+d X0.0163 X5) =d =19,709] = 212,036. 
8J.e.[ (1,209,717 X 0.01405 X 10) = 169,965] + 
{ (169,965 —71,548 +d X0.01405 K5) =d =7,437] =177,402. In the second 
halves of all the above expressions it has been assumed that the net incoming population 
of Canadian birth was equal to the intercensal increase plus all deaths. 


315] =133,021. 
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relating to immigration into the United States from Canada. 


The only figures available over any period of time are those of 
total admissions from Canada. 


TABLE VIII 
UNITED STATES: IMMIGRATION FROM CANADA 


Year 











| Year 
ending Total Canadian | | Total Canadian 
June | Admissions! Citizens? June | Admissions! Citizens? 
1876 Serene Ok Swe ce 1906 Se f  ewseesc 
1877 <a eee 1907 ee ££ senewme 
1878 ee Bohemia ie 1908 38 ,510 13 ,052 
1879 31,268 ets eas 1909 51,941 24,118 
1880 ee F | cease 1910 56 ,555 44 ,340 
1881 Re eee. dk is wee 1911 56 ,830 44 439 
1882 See wen bue 1912 55,990 42 ,649 
1883 Tee Nl we wewus 1913 | 73 ,802 44,701 
1884 ee oka sees 1914 86,139 45 ,893 
1885 | a eee 1915 82,215 68 ,238% 
1896 273 Do Siptaterat en 1916 101,551 73,117 
1897 ae 1917 105 ,399 90 ,914 
1898 350 Sent 1918 32 ,452 26 ,935* 
1899 1,322 Ly  rataiarane 1919 57 ,782 47 ,9595 
1900 . 7? are 1920 90, 025 74,7215 
1901 | ee eee 1921 72,317 60 ,023 
1902 RD Ol. sn wets aise 1922 46 ,810 38 ,852° 
1903 ces: VE sceaume 1923 117,011 97 ,1198 
1904 J a ee 1924 200 ,690 166 ,573% 
1905 Bee St keane 1925 102 ,753 85 ,285* 
| 





These figures include not only Canadian natives but many 
aliens as well. Returning citizens of the United States, however, 
are excluded. For the ten years following 1908 statistics are 
available of Canadian citizens applying for admission to the 
United States; while for the remaining years 83 per cent.® of 
the total admissions were regarded as being natives of Canada. 
Regarding these figures as approximately correct, the gross immi- 
gration of natives of Canada during the decennial period 1910 to 
1920 would have equalled 559,566; whereas the foregoing estimate 
of the net immigration into the United States was 105,859. Ob- 


1United States statistical abstracts. Includes all arrivals of immigrants from 
British North America, other than returned citizens of the United States. Not stated 
prior to 1876, and from 1886 to 1895 inclusive. 

2Annual reports of the United States commissioner of immigration, except where 
otherwise indicated. The figures refer to the number of applications for admission, 
a few of which were refused. 

‘83 per cent. of corresponding figures in first column, the estimated proportion of 
natives of Canada included therein. 


‘The figures include about 4 per cent. who were debarred from entry (Viner, 
op. cit., 54). 


5Percentage by private correspondence from United States commissioner-general 
for immigration. 
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viously no check is possible in the absence of statistics of natives 
of Canada returned to Canada from the United States, but the 
figures indicate the probability that the gross movement was 
about five times as large as the net movement. The figures for 
the gross movement, moreover, are of some value in making a 
proper distribution of the decennial totals over the individual 
years in each period. Another check on the general accuracy of 
the figures adopted here will be found in a footnote to table VII. 


Total emigration from Canada 


The estimates made up to the present point have covered 
emigration from Canada—(a) of natives of the United States to 
the United States for the four decennial periods between 1871 and 
1911, and for each succeeding year to 1925; (6) of natives of the 
British Isles' to the British Isles in each year from 1871 to 1925; 
(c) of natives of the British Isles to Other Countries for the four 
decennial periods between 1881 and 1921; (d) of natives of coun- 
tries other than the British Isles, the United States, and Canada, 
to all countries, in the four decennial periods between 1881 and 
1921; (e) of natives of Canada to the United States for the five 
decennial periods between 1870 and 1920. 

At the beginning of the period, therefore, we have still to 
estimate the emigration, during the decennial period 1871 to 
1881, of natives of the British Isles to countries other than the 
British Isles; and of natives of ‘‘countries other than the British 
Isles, United States and Canada”’ to all countries. These esti- 
mates can only be made jointly, since the statistics for immigra- 
tion on which the estimates are partly based do not themselves 
distinguish between British and other immigration. The total 
immigration, steerage and (estimated) saloon, during the period, 
of all immigrants except citizens of the United States, was 
362,383,? to which figure must be added 6,121 for citizens of the 
United States born elsewhere than in the United States.* If 
from the new total of 368,504 the intercensal decrease in the number 
of natives of the countries in question, v7z., 1,897,* is subtracted, 
a figure of 370,401 will be obtained, which represents those who 


1But see p. 165, note 6, and p. 169, note 4. 

*See table I. 

*J.e., 10 per cent. of the gross immigration of citizens of the United States. The 
gross immigration has been taken at 4.6 per cent. of the net increase of the population 
of Canada born in the United States, which was the actual percentage for the following 
thirty years. 

‘From data in Canada year book, 1926, 109. 
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died in, or emigrated from, Canada. Subtraction of the estimated 
deaths! leaves an emigration of such persons from Canada of 
276,024 for the ten years June, 1871, to June, 1881. It has 
already been estimated, however, that 21,795 natives of the 
British Isles left Canada for the British Isles,* so that the emigra- 
tion of those persons specified at the beginning of the paragraph 
must have been approximately 254,229. 

We are now ready to distribute the decennial totals to the 
individual years, though the distribution can be made with only 
approximate accuracy. Professor Viner stated that emigration 
was very heavy following the depression of 1907, and in the latter 
part of 1913. Moreover, we have several partial series which 
may be used as a rough guide, the most important being: the 
figures for emigration of natives of the United States to the 
United States from 1911 to 1925; admissions to the United States 
for several groups of years; and the estimated annual emigration 
of British natives to the British Isles. With the help of these 
series, and other available information, a distribution can be 
obtained as shown in the following table. 


TABLE IX 


CANADA: TOTAL EMIGRATION FROM 1868 To 1925 

















| | Total 
Natives Natives of | Natives | adjusted 
Years of | Natives sritish Isles | of | Total to 
ending | United of — ——————| Other Emigra- Years 
June States’ | Canada |To United! To Other | Countries | tion | ending 
| Kingdom | Countries March 31 
1868 a ad aes 2 28 000 1,000 6 ,000 | BOO to vowccs 
ef, xesee 30,000 | 1,000 7,000 | 38,000; ....... 
1870 | ...... 32,000 | 1,000 | 8 ,000 SRD Sees ss 
(a 34,000 | 1,399 13 ,000 48 399 
gS ee 34,000 | 2,052 18 ,000 | 54,052 | ....... 
1873 re ior 35,000 | 2,052 18 ,600 | 60,062 i ....... 
1874 Panes 35,000 | 2,727 | 25,000 | Meee tw. ...ss 
oo) 39,000 | 2,302 | 22 ,000 | WO Oe b xsceaes 
inn} | 35,000 | 2 585 23 ,000 GR GD | vccscvs 
1877 35,000 2,218 22 ,000 | LS ee 
leva i 35,000 2,420 26 ,000 ze a 
1879 37 ,000 1,364 | 22 ,000 | ED cn csac 
PO. xanaks 12,000 1,828 | 27 ,000 | ee on. . 2 
1881 ae 45 ,000 2,247 52 ,000 5 DT} ose 
ISs2 | 38,000 465 000 2 .2¢ 15,000 80,000 | 181,378 | ....... 
ISS3 33,000 | 46,000 2,738 | 17,000 90 ,000 BOO 7OO fF nccceen 
1884 25,000 46,000 3,456 18 ,000 100 ,000 102.456 | .....-> 





1(527,128 X0.0148 & 10) + (368,504 X 0.0148 & 3) = 94,377. For details of the 
method see p.172. The death-rate of 1851 has been used, this being the earliest avail- 
1,1 
avie, 
*See table IV. 
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TABLE IX—continued 




















| Total 
Natives | Natives of Natives | | adjusted 
Years of | Natives British Isle of Total | to 
ending | United | of i—— Other | Emigra- | Years 
June States? | Canada |To United) To Other| Countries | tion | ending 
| Kingdom | Countries| March 31 
1S85 18,000 | 46,000 | 3,635 | 20,000 | 120,000} 207,635 | ....... 
ISS6 24 ,000 44 ,000 2,795 | 19,000} 100,000} 189,795 | ....... 
iSS7 | 28,000 | 44,000 2,671 | 19,000 100,000 } 193.671] ....... 
1SSS 28,000 | 44,000 3,439 | 19,000 90,000 | 184,439 | ....... 
ISS 25,000 | 44 000 3,370 | 19,000} 90,000} 181,370 | ....... 
1800 20,000 | 44,000 3,715 | 20,000 | 100,000 | 187.715! ....)): 
issl | 15,000 | 43,000 3,510 | 17,000 50,000 | 128,510) ....... 
iss2 | 800 | 43,000 3,631 | 15,000} 12,000} 74,431) ....... 
1893 800 | 42,000 3,572 | 14,000 6,000 | el ee 
iso4 800 | 42,000 4,000 | 14,000 3 000 | 63,800 | ....... 
18s5 | 800 | 42,000 4,162 14,000 3,000 | 63,962} ....... 
S96 800 | 42,000 3,720 | 14,000 3,000: 63,520] ....... 
isv7 | 900 | 42,000 3,877 | 14,000 3,000 | 63°77 
1868 800 | 42,000 3,820 | 14,000 3.000; 63.720} ....... 
iss9 | 1,000 | 42,000 3,274 | 14,000 3,000} 63,274] ....... 
i900 | 1,100} 41,000 4,150 | 13,000 4.000 a RM 655 << ick ece 
1601 | 1,200 | 16 ,000 3,368 | 12,000 6,000 | 388,568 | ....... 
1902 | 3,000} 16,000 4,510 | 9,000 15:000 | 47.510) ....... 
1903 | 5,000} 16,000 5,477} 9,000 15,000 OO0ee tn... 
1904 | 7,000 | 16,000 7,175 9 ,000 15,000 DOES toe s.s eee 
1905 | 17,000 | 16,000 7,774 | 11,000 20 ,000 ME TOR seis cee 
1906 | 25,000 | 22,000 | 9,202} 14,000] 28,000] 98,202] ....... 
1667 | 35,000 | 40,000 | 13,139 | 14,000 28,000 | 130,139 | 97,604 
1808 | 40,000 | 45 ,000 15,548 19 ,000 32,000 151,548 | 146,196 
1509. | 35, 000 | 35,000 | 13,069} 25,000} 46,000] 154,069 | 153,439 
1910 | 35,000} 20,000 16,111 | 27,000 53,000 | 151,111 | 151,850 
1911 33000 | 10,000 19,537 | 25,000 48,000 | 137,537 | 140/931 


1912 | 38,317 10 ,000 20,509 20 ,000 60 ,000 148,826 | 146,004 
1913. | 54,497 10 ,000 26,763 20 ,000 90 ,000 201,260 188 ,151 
1914 | 44,013 | 11,000 25,229 | 20,000 90 ,000 190 ,242 | 192,997 
1915 | 46,387 12 ,000 12,278 10,000 60,000 | 140,665 | 153,059 

| 

| 

| 


1916 32,440 | 13,000 8,524 6,000 50,000 | 109,964 | 117,639 

















1917 43,661 | 14,000 942 1,000 25,000 84,603 | 90,943 
1918 27,733 | 6,000 915 1,000 25,000 60,648 | 66,637 
1919 22,933 | 8,000 23,175 | 17,000 70,000 | 141,108 | 120,993 
1920 | 15,607} 11,000 22,871 | 17,000 60,000 | 126,478 | 130,136 
1921 15,401 | 37,214 17,587 | 15,000 60,000 145,202 | 140,521 
1922 | 13,384} 24,088 15,220 | 31 ,8324 | 84,524} 99,694 
1623 18 ,724 60,214 | 15,610 | 79 , 5684 | 174,116 | 151,718 
1924 | 13,673 | 103,275 | 20,767 | 136 ,4684 | 274,183 | 249,166 
1925 34 ,220 717 | 17,700! 69 , 8724 | 174,509 | 199,428 





For the first three or four years of the period no data have been 
found. The table has been completed by arbitrary continua- 
tions of the series, which should entail no great error. 

At the end of the period there are still needed estimates of 
the emigration of natives of Canada, 1921 to 1925; of natives of 


3See text, 166. 
‘See text, below. 
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the British Isles to all countries other than the British Isles; and 
of natives of countries other than the United States, Canada, and 
the British Isles to all countries, 1922 to 1925. Lack of the 
required data from the census precludes the possibility of making 
these estimates by the method used above. For the last two 
classes, therefore, the figures were obtained by using the statistics 
for immigration of the United States as a guide. By subtracting 
the ‘‘natives of Canada’’ from the ‘‘total admissions’ into the 
United States (in table VIII), the emigration from Canada of 
these two classes to the United States can be obtained. But in the 
intercensal period 1911-21, the total of such emigration to the 
United States represented only about 25 per cent.' of the total 
of such emigration to all countries. The figures were therefore 
multiplied by four to give the estimates required. 

For the emigration of natives of Canada, 1921 to 1925, the 
figure for the last year may be roughly approximated by sub- 
tracting from the ‘natives of Canada admitted to the United 
States” (in table VIII) the number of Canadian natives returning 
to Canada from the United States? in that year. For the four 
intervening years a similar percentage (62 per cent.) of the 
‘“‘admissions’”’ by the United States of Canadian natives has been 
taken as sufficiently approximating the number of natives of 
Canada emigrating to all countries. 

The final result of the partial estimates of emigration from 
Canada to all countries, for the period 1868 to 1925, is shown in 


table IX. 























NET MIGRATION 





It will be apparent to the reader that there is a considerable 
margin of error in the estimates presented above; and a certain 
degree of inaccuracy and incompleteness even in the recorded 
statistics for immigration. The margin of error is much less, 
however, in the estimates of the net movements of migration, 
particularly if attention is concentrated on the intercensal periods 
rather than on the individual years: though even here, too, the 
1J.e., Emigration between censuses of 1971 and 1921 


Natives of British Isles to ‘Other Countries”............... 127,338 
Natives of ‘Other Countries” to all countries 589,855 






717,193 
‘‘Admissions from Canada’’ into the United States minus 
*Canadian natives admitted’... ........scccccccsccece 182,522 
*Data from Canada year book, 1926, 181. These statistics have been collected only 
since Aprii, i924. 
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net movement recorded is possibly more accurate than the gross 
movements. In the following table is shown the net emigration 
or net immigration, obtained by subtracting the figures in the 
final column of table IX from those in the final column of table I. 


TABLE X 


CANADA: NET MIGRATION FROM 1868 


isss | — 93,044 

1889 — §8,348 

1880 } —111,164 

iso. | 44,566 

1892 34 575 

1893 } 28 961 

1So4 of dal 

IS95 | $1 045 

1S96 13,175 

1897s 10 903 

1s9S ats 

1S89 | 15 ,047 

1900 38 ,349 

1901 | 14,011 

1902 22 830 -— 

1903 $2,248 

S86 356 | 1904 SO , 666 | — 100,606 

— 127,166 1905 78 ,887 — 88,066 
— 118,93: | 1906 96 , 233 
—106 ,536 1907 | 32,066 | 
| | 


168 





For ease of comparison the three series have been plotted on 
the accompanying chart. 


ROLAND WILSON 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
THE Two SIMON FRASERS 


N Mr. J. N. Wallace’s The wintering partners of Peace River 
(Ottawa, 1929) the suggestion is made (p. 66) that if Simon 
Fraser the explorer joined the North West Company in 1792 at the 
xe of sixteen, then there must have been two Simon Frasers in 
the North West Company at that time. This suggestion met with 
the approval of the Rev. A. G. Morice in a review of Mr. Wallace’s 
book which he published in the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 
of September, 1929 (p. 266), and Professor W. N. Sage, in his 
paper on Simon Fraser, explorer and fur-irader (reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical 
Society, 1929), adopts the suggestion tentatively. ‘‘The existence 
of two Simon Frasers in the service,’’ he says, “although not 
finally proved, seems now to be very probable’’; and he points to 
the fact that a Simon Fraser was agent at Grand Portage in 1797 
as an argument for the existence of ‘‘the other Simon Fraser’’. 
It seems incredible that a youth of twenty-one should have 
occupied such an important post as this at that time. 

If further evidence were wanted, it might be found in the 
Rev. Robert Campbell’s History of the Scotch-Presbyterian church, 
St. Gabriel Street, Montreal (Montreal, 1887). In this book, which 
contains a vast amount of material relating to the fur-traders, 
there is a list (p. 81) of the subscribers to the building fund of the 
Presbyterian church in Montreal in 1793. In this list are grouped 
together, under the heading ‘‘Gentlemen of the North West’, 
those wintering partners and clerks of the North West Company 
who contributed to the building fund. There come first the names 
of five wintering partners, Alexander Mackenzie, Nicholas Mon- 
tour, Robert Grant, Peter Pangman, and William McGillivray, 
each of whom contributed five guineas. Then follow the names 
of a number of winterers who contributed three guineas each, and 
at the head of this group is the name of Simon Fraser. Apart 
altogether from the fact that Simon Fraser the explorer was a 
Roman Catholic, it is apparent that the Simon Fraser who 
contributed to the building of the Scotch Presbyterian church in 
1793 was a person of some seniority in the fur trade, since his 
name appears ahead even of that of Roderick Mackenzie. Even 
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if Simon Fraser the explorer had been disposed in 1793 to con- 
tribute to the building of a Presbyterian church, it is unthinkable 
that he, a youth of seventeen years of age, should have contributed 
three guineas, or that his name should have appeared in a list of 
subscribers next after those . ‘ the wintering partners. In this 
connection, I might perhaps point out that in the list of the 
merchants of Montreal who si, 1ed a petition for the repeal of the 
Quebec Act in November, 1774 there appear the names of ‘‘Simon 
Fraser’? and ‘‘Simon Fraser, ior’. This was before Simon 
Fraser the explorer was born; and it is possible that ‘Simon Fraser, 
junior’ may have been the Simoa Fraser whose services with the 
North West Company overlapped that of Simon Fraser the 
explorer by at least five years. 


W. S. WALLACE 


GOVERNOR LAWRENCE’S CASE AGAINST AN ASSEMBLY IN NOVA 
SCOTIA 


- the short sharp struggle for a representative assembly in Nova 
Scotia, which culminated in 1757, under the administration 
of Governor Charles Lawrence, the document printed below may 
be regarded as the most detailed, most assured, and most carefully 
reasoned presentation of his case against an assembly that 
Lawrence ever made. It was compiled “= the summer and early 
autumn of 1756, before the demand for an assembly had become 
organized outside official circles; and, judging from past experience, 
he had little reason to fear that he would be unable to get his own 
way in regard to the form of the constitution as well as to its 
administration. Practically all his admi: ‘strative acts to date 
had been reported at leisure and ultimately approved, if not 
always commended. It is, therefore, with considerable confidence 
that he attempts to argue with Chief Justice Belcher and the 
lords of trade. 

But this problem was different and rather off familiar ground. 
Lawrence, whose virtues were positive, was attempting to justify 
an act of negation, whereas his normal réle was to seek approval 
for a fait accompli; and he was to discover that the board of trade, 
despite its anxiety to support the royal prerogative and its agent 
the governor, was not to be deceived into condoning the perpetua- 
tion of an illegal administration one moment longer than was 
necessary. Thus, Lawrence, from the date of this despatch, was 
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playing a losing game. Against him were to be arrayed, hence- 
forth, not only the weight of legality and the insistence of the 
board of trade but also the organszed opinion of the Halifax 
merchants, the chief justice, and a,number of his own council. 
His subsequent despatches repeateo in general terms the observa- 
tions made in this document whij ,his varied subterfuges with a 
view to warding off the evil day rgily served to win him a sharp 
reproof from the board of trade... 

The document was an enc}. ;ire in Lawrence’s despatch of 
November 3, 1756. It was dateu August, 1756, but a postscript 
of October 26, acknowledges the board’s letter of July 8, in which 
Lawrence hears for the first time that a petition has been presented 
toit for anassembly. In his c vering despatch Lawrence departs 
from the simulated calm of the enclosed document and assumes 
the offensive in self-defence; but, in this instance, his attempt to 
cajole their lordships failed, for on March 10, 1757, after urging 
him to convene an assembly as soon as possible, they reprimanded 
him for his failure to see the fundamental issues involved, in the 
following words: 

After having said thus much with regard to this Point, We 
cannot but express our Concern that you should have entertained a 
Suspicion that this Measure arose from any Representation of 
Grievances sustained or most distant Apprehensions that all His 
Majesty’s Subjects had not enjoyed their Rights and Liberties to the 
full Extent under the present Form of Government: had the Petition 
mention’d in our Leff; contained any such Matter, We should not 
have proceeded upou it without first communicating it to you, but 
in fact it did not contain such, and was so far from being the Founda- 
tion of Our Orders to you, that, We had upon our own Judgment 
and Knowledge of the thing, come to a final Resolution long before 
that Petition was presented, and only mentioned it as an Additional 
Argument for the,,Measure’s taking place; and upon the whole 
We beg you will rest satisfied that we have an entire Confidence 
in your Justice and Integrity, of which We have received so many 
proofs during the Course of your Administration, and shall at all 
times be extremely cautious of proposing any Measures which may 
involve you in any Difficultys unless they shall appear to Us essential 
to the Welfare of the Province and the Good of His Majesty’s 
Service. 

On the whole this document is its own interpreter. The 
struggle for an assembly is told with varying degrees of accuracy 
and completeness in T. C. Haliburton, An historical and statistical 
account of Nova Scotia (Halifax, 1829), 1; Murdoch, A history of 
Nova Scotia (Halifax, 1866), II; J. B. Brebner, New England's 
outpost (New York, 1927), chapter IX; Chester Martin, Empire 
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and Commonwealth (Oxford, 1929), chapter II; documentary 
material is given in T. B. Akins (ed.), Nova Scotia archives (Hali- 
fax, 1869), section V; and in W. P. M. Kennedy, Statutes, treaties 
and documents of the Canadian constitution (Oxford University 
Press, 1930), section I. 

D. C. HARVEY 


[Transcribed from the Public Archives of Nova Scotia, Akins Collection, 
volume 221, document 3] 


REMARKS RELATIVE TO THE CONVENING AN ASSEMBLY AT Nova SCOTIA 
MADE AvuGusT, 1756 


Extract from the Chief Justices proposals'—‘‘An Assembly is ex- 
treamly necessary for removing any Objections against the present 
Form of Government whereby the Inhabitants who became Settlers at 
Nova Scotia, at least under the Expectation if not a promise of the same 
priviledges—of which an Assembly is the highest, with all the other 
Colonies have been thought to be bound by Laws to which they have 
never assented” 


From Their Lordships of the Board of Trade, Their Letter of March 25th, 
756.—‘We are fully sensible of the numberless Difficulties which will 
arise in carrying this or any other plan for an Assembly into Execution 
in the present State of the Province &* Yet we can not but be of 
Opinion that the want of a proper Authority in the Governor and Council 
to enact such Laws as must be absolutely necessary in the Administration 
of Civil Government is an Inconvenience & Evil still greater than all 
these and altho his Majesty’s Subjects may have hitherto acquiessed in, 
and Submitted to the Ordnances of the Governor and Council Yet we 
can by no means think that, that or any other Reason can justifie 
the Continuance of the Exercise of an illegal Authority” &* 


Remarks humbly submitted.—As it is very Obvious that it would have 
been utterly impracticable as well as inexpedient, for Governor Corn- 
wallis, on his Arrival here for settling a Colony to have immediately 
establish’d such a Constitution of Government as has obtain’d in the 
neighbouring Colonies (and was proposed in this as soon as circumstances 
would permit) more particularly that of the Legislative Authority and 


‘Transmitted to lords of trade with covering despatch from Governor Lawrence, 
on December 8, 1755. 
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as all the confusion & Evils of a state of Anarchy must have been the 
unavoidable Consequence of a Want of power in some person or persons— 
to enact, in the mean time, such Law or ordinances as must be absolutely 
necessary, in the Administration of Civil Govern’ His Majesty by his 
Royal Commission & Instructions to his said Governor was graciously 
pleased to declare, That For the better Administration of Justice and 
Management of the public affairs of his Majesty's said province, his Majesty 
did give and grant to his said Governor full power and Authority to chuse 
nominate and appoint such fitting and discreet persons, as he should find 
there, or carry with him not exceeding the number of twelve to be of his 
Majesty’s Council in his said Province &“ at the same time prescribing 
sundry Rules and Methods to be observed by the said Governor & 
Council in such their Administration of the public affairs, and vesting 
them with all the power and authority requisite for the Establishment 
and good Government of his Majesty’s subjects in the said province 
Untill his Majesty's further will & pleasure should be known At the same 
time also giving power and Authority to the said Governor with the 
Advice of his Majesty’s said Council, as need should require and as 
soon as he should see expedient to summon and call General Assemblies 
of the Freeholders and Planters within his Majesty’s said Government 
According to the Usage of the rest of the Colonies & plantations in 
America, And the like power and Authority relating to the convening an 
Assembly having been continued by his Majesty’s Royal Commissions 
and Instructions to the two succeeding Governors and the Expediency 
of such a measure, considering the Circumstances of the Province not 
having hitherto appear’d to them. In as much as altho’ at the first 
Settlement of the new Colony here under Governor Cornwallis it might 
have been expected that such a number of Towns would have been 
Settled before this time as might have been Sufficient to furnish a 
respectable Body to constitute such a Branch of Legislature. Yet the 
constant obstructions from the Indian Enemy and other Circumstances 
arising from the unsettled State of the province by reason of pretentions 
and Incroachments of the French have so far prevented it that there 
scarcely can be said to appear any greater Expediency of such a measure 
now than at it’s first Formation more especially since a War with France 
is commenced by which this province must be so particularly affected 
and the rather as the putting it in this point upon the footing of the other 
Colonies might be construed as an Ability in it to maintain it self, 
And his Majesty having by the 20th Article of the present Govern": 
Instructions enjoyn’d him upon the first meeting of an Assembly to 
signifie to them his express Royal Will and pleasure & to use his utmost 
Endeavours, that an Act be passed for raising & settling a permanent 
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& establish’d public Revenue for defraying the necessary Charges of the 
Gov" of the province A Measure altogether impracticable, and the least 
Intimation of which, howsoever it might be afterwards over ruled, would 
infinitely Alarm the Inhabitants & tend to unpeople the Colony. It is 
therefore humbly hoped & presumed that They will not fall under the 
Imputation af having exercised an illegal Authority, by having continued 
to conduct the Public affairs of the Province, to the best of their Abilities, 
in the manner which by his Majesty’s Royal Commission and Instructions 
they esteemed themselves Authorised to do, especially as it is humbly 
conceived that the Direction of the Form of Government and Manage- 
ment of the Public affairs in all his Majesty’s American Colonies & 
Dominions is absolutely in his Majesty, unless and until his Majesty 
may have divested himself of any part thereof either by Charter pro- 
clamation Instructions to his Governors or in some other manner, Neither 
did there appear to the Governor any pressing reasons for the convening 
an Assembly in the present State of the province unless to gratifie a few 
persons in their self interested and Pecuniary Views. the Generality of 
the people & especially of the better sort being fully satisfied with the 
present Constitution of Government, and many of the most considerable 
of those who some time gince were desirous of an Assembly and who 
join’d in the petition on that head do now declare themselves convinced 
of the Inexpediency & many inconveniences that would attend such a 
Measure at this critical juncture.!. But as their Lordships of the Board 
of Trade to whose opinions as well as Commands the Governor always 
has & ever will pay the highest Deference, have been pleased strongly to 
recommend such a measure. The full Consideration thereof and of the 
most expedient Means & Methods for carrying the same into Execution 
with the fewest Inconveniences, will engage his most serious Attention 
as soon as the Chief Justice from whom he had the proposals which were 
transmitted to their Lordships, and from whom he expects peculiar 
assistance in digesting and carrying into Execution the necessary 
Measures for the Accomplish*® thereof, who is now absent, with Leave, 
on his private affairs upon the Continent shall be return’d—in the mean 


time The few following further Remarks on this Subject are humbly 
submitted. 


From the Chief Justices proposals—‘‘An Assembly will likewise at 
present be of the highest service to the province, by inviting persons from 
other Colonies to settle upon the Lands evacuated by the French.”’ 


1A reference to the petition for an assembly during Cornwallis’s administration. 
Lawrence had not yet heard of the petition mentioned by the lords of trade in their 
despatch of July 8, 1756. 
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From Their Lordships letter—‘‘As the recall of the Two Thousand 
New England Troops puts an End to any View which might have been 
entertained of converting them into Settlers upon the Lands left vacant 
by the Transportation of the French Inhabitants, We shall remain 
extreamly anxious till We hear what Occurs to You with respect to the 
Settlement of those Lands, which appear to us to be an Object of the 
utmost Importance, and on the right Determination of which, the future 
Strength and prosperity of the Colony greatly depends &*”’ 


Remark.—The Governor, immediately upon the Evacuation of the 
Lands formerly possess’d by the French Inhabitants in this province 
wrote fully to Gov’ Shirley upon the Subject of repeopling them, It being 
from the province under his Command that the most useful Settlers 
and in the greatest Number were to be expected. Whose Sentiments in 
answer thereto were ‘That it appear’d to him very difficult to be effected 
during the present State of Hostilities in North America especially as 
Chignecto is so remote from Halifax and exposed to sudden Attacks from 
Canada the Island of St John & Cape Breton &*’’ And indeed it 
appear’d more especially so whilst there should remain such a demand 
for Men in the other Colonies to carry on the design’d Operations against 
the Enemy on the Continent so that until the Circumstances of the 
Province in that particular are become more favourable that reason for 
an Assembly seems To Subside. 


From the Chief Justices proposals.—‘‘It is submitted as a prudent 
Measure that an Assembly should be convened, previous to any Grants 
or proposals for Settling the Lands of Chignecto Minas & Pisequid.” 


From Their Lordships letter —‘‘The making a few Grants of Land in 
any of the districts, as Minas Chignecto Pisequid Cobequid &“ will 
if it can be done make the first Assembly bear the nearer resemblance 
to the Form in w°" it must be convened When the province becomes 
better peopled & Settled.” 


Remark.—As one of the principal Benefitts proposed from an 
Assembly is, that it would have a tendency to invite persons from the 
other Colonies to settle upon the evacuated Lands as it would obviate 
the Umbrage of a Subjection to Laws to which they had never assented, 
It always has been proposed to make the promise of an Assembly one 
of the Terms of Encouragement to such Settlers, but should an Assembly 
be convened before such proposals and of Consequence before the arrival 
of such Settlers, and the giving them thereby An opportunity of joyning 
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in the Election of their proportion of Representatives in whose Capacity 
& Integrity they could have Confidence from their own knowledge it is 
conceived that a Number, more or less, of Halifax Voices, to them utterly 
unknown, being join’d to the Governor and Council, Inbinding them to 
whatsoever might be by them injoin’d, would not induce them to enter- 
tain any greater assurances of the Security of their Liberties or properties, 
more especially if thereby they must be Subject to such Submission for 
at least three Years from their Arrival, but, tis feard, would rather have 
the contrary Effect. 


From the Chief Justices proposals.—‘‘Under the present Circumstances 
of this Province it would be impracticable to constitute an Assembly by 
Members from the respective Towns as is customary in all the other Colonies 
the people compared with them being very inconsiderable in Number 
and the Inhabitants, except at Halifax being either Foreigners or Soldiers 
who ought not to be qualified to be Electors, It is therefore proposed 
as the least exceptionable Method &“* That the first Members should 
by Instructions from his Majesty to the Governor be elected for the whole 
province, as it now stands constituted in one County &“ and the 
number to be twelve, and when the present Towns are increased in 
Inhabitants qualified to elect, the province might then be divided into 
Counties, and such a number for each County return’d as shall be judged 
necessary by the Governor and Council.” 


From Their Lordships letter—‘‘Whether the measure proposed by the 
Chief Justice is or is not a proper one Depends upon a precise Knowledge 
of a variety of Facts which We at this distance can not be competent 
Judges of, but whether that or any other plan is followed, it will only be 
a temporary plan, and in no degree a precedent for future Assemblies, 
when the Circumstances of the province will admit of other Regulations, 
The Election of 12 persons or of any greater or lesser number to represent 
the whole province consider’d as One County, may be a proper method 
as far as appears to us, but this must be left to your Discression who 
being upon the Spot will be better able to determine upon This point 
perhaps a Division of the Province into Districts or Townships, may be 
the more eligible method &* This we only throw out for your Con- 
sideration and desire it may be understood that this point is left to your 
discression— Under the powers given you by your Commission.”’ 


Remarks.—The 11th Article of his Majesty’s Instructions to the 
present Governor on a point of so great importance to the present welfare 
and future prosperity of his Majesty’s Subjects of this Province as the 
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Convening an Assembly (which is the only one on that head) Being very 
short and concise without prescribing any particular method therein 
more than when found necessary by the Governor it shall be chosen by a 
Majority of the Freeholders seems to imply that reference ought to be had 
to the Instructions of the 2 preceeding Governors on that head which 
are much more full and explicite more particularly the 87th Article of 
Gov’ Cornwallis the 86 Art“ of Governor Hopson’s Instructions." 
And to which if regard is paid in the plan for convening an Assembly 
it will be utterly impracticable under the present Circumstances of the 
province to carry such a measure into Execution. As the Chief Justice 
in his plan has observed, and who has accordingly proposed in order 
to obviate the difficulties that would arise thereby That an Instruction 
from his Majesty to his Govern’ authorising him to proceed thereon in a 
manner less exceptionable will be necessary for his Authority therein, 
and their Lordships having been pleas’d to observe to the Governor 
that this point is to be proceeded in at his discression under the powers 
given him by his Commission—The Governor therefore conceives he might 
Subject himself to an Imputation of having exceeded his power should 
he proceed therein in any manner not perfectly consonant to his Majesty’s 
Commission and General Instructions, until he shall have received such 
an additional Instruction relating to this Matter,—but so far as it may 
upon Consideration be judged practicable he will not make such Doubt 
the Occasion of any unnecessary Delay,—If the whole number of Mem- 
bers be twelve Allowance must necessarily be made for the occasional 
Absence of some of them which may unavoidably happen by Sickness 
or otherwise, and if the presence of so great apart as Ten shall be deter- 
mined necessary to qualifie them for acting it will thereby be in the power 
of Five persons and if a Majority only shall be thought necessary, that 
being only seven, it will be in the power of Four persons whatever their 
Abilities and dispositions may be to obstruct and intirely prevent any 
Act of Legislative Authority and that in a province wholly maintain’d & 
protected at the Expence of the Crown. a Circumstance unknown in 
the most inconsiderable Colony in his Majesty’s Dominions, even where 
they wholly defray their own Expenses of Government.—and whihich] 
it is humbly conceived would in no degree induce any considerate persons 
to esteem their Liberties & Properties more secure than in the hands of 
its present Guardians who have been impartially nominated & appointed 
out of such persons as have been judged best qualified to promote the 
Welfare of the Colony, amongst whom those Military Gentlemen who 

‘Article 11 of Lawrence's instructions was: ‘‘And in case you shall find it necessary 
for our service to call an Assembly within our said Province, you shall take care that the 


members thereof be elected only by the Freeholders as being more agreeable to the 
Custom of this Kingdom.” 
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have composed a part thereof have been judged tobe. Another difficulty 
here seems to be is that if the first Assembly should be constituted as is 
proposed of Twelve persons Chiefly Merch‘* chosen at Halifax to 
represent the whole province as one County no Alteration can hereafter 
be made in the Constitution of Assemblies by dividing the Province into 
many Countys without the consent of this first; and it is to be apprehend- 
ed they might not without difficulty give their Consent to the divesting 
themselves of the power in their hands of having the whole province 
represented as it were by themselves only. 


From the Chief Justices proposals.—‘‘It is submitted whether the 
Instruction may not also direct the proper Qualifications for Voting, as 
either a personal Estate of £30. or a freehold of 40/ per Annum &“*”’ 


From Their Lordships letter.—‘‘The first Assembly convened, be it in 
what Form it will, must necessarily consist of persons of property in 
Trade &* Yet it may be proper and will be necessary to take care 
that a certain landed property, be it ever so small be the Qualification 
of the Electors as well as the Elected—because the Comm" directs 
that the Assembly shall be chosen by the Majority of the Freeholders.” 

Remarks.—Altho a landed property must necessarily be one part of 
the Qualification of Electors in pursuance of the Tenor of his Majesty’s 
Commission, Yet the Qualifications of the Elected will remain with their 
Electors unless His Majesty by an Instruction for that purpose should 
determine it especially if the Governor and Council have no power prior 
to such Election to prescribe the same. 


From the Chief Justices proposals.—‘‘In order to prevent Confusion 
in Government from Annual Elections, and to give time for Alteration 
of Circumstances in the province the Instructions might also direct 
That the First Assembly should subsist for three years, and by a Law 
of this first Assembly all future Assemblies be made triennial.”’ 


From Their Lordships letter.—‘‘There is one part of the Chief Justices 
proposals however which we can by no means approve of, and which 
must be particularly guarded against and that is the continu™ of the 
First Assembly for three Years which might be and probably would be 
attended with great Inconveniences, for altho we have no doubt but that 
the first Assembly will be constituted of proper persons, and persons well 
disposed to promote the public service yet it may happen either from 
some defect in the first Formation of the Assembly, or from their irregular 
and improper proceed® that the Governor may find it necessary for 
the good of the Service to dissolve them, and as it would be highly 
improper that His hands should in such Case be tyed up, We thought it 
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necessary to say thus much on this point, as it appears to us of great 
Consequence.” 


Remarks.—Their Lordships have so strongly set forth the Impropriety 
of such a measure that no further remark thereon is necessary Unless 
that it then appear’d to the Governor rather of an extraordinary Nature 
but that he was however unwilling To make any Observation upon or 
Objection thereto, lest it might have the Appearance of a desire in him 
to throw cold Water upon the Chief Justices plan & proposals. 


From the Chief Justices proposals —‘‘As the town of Lunenburg is 
composed chiefly of Foreigners who upon the late Act of Parliament of 
his present Majesty will in two years be intitled to the priviledges of 
natural born Subjects and if otherwise qualified will consequently have 
a right of Voting—which may be prejudicial to the Province it is therefore 
submitted that on dividing the province into Counties, Lunenburg should 
be made a distinct County with a power of sending Two Members but 
that it should not afterwards be made a Shire Town which will exclude 
them for sending more than two Representatives’”! 


Remarks.—Tho’ it may be a necessary measure to prevent such a 
number of Foreigners in the Assembly as might by their Settling there 
possibly tend to the prejudice of the Government, Yet it can hardly be 
thought prudent or just to deprive the Inhabitants of Lunenburg from 
whose numbers, and Industry the province has at present by far the 
greatest Expectations in point of Agriculture and Husbandry from an 
equal Share in all the priviledges of his Majesty’s Subjects in the province 
and which they have sufferd so much to intitle themselves to, more 
especially after their having been so often and Strongly assured of the 
contrary and most certain the Gov"’ and Council will never take any 
Measure to debar them from what the Wisdom of the British Parliament 
has thought fit to grant to other persons under their Circumstances and 
it would undoubtedly render them extremely dissatisfied to find them- 
selves excluded from any share in the Choice of the first Assembly. 


From the Chief Justices proposals.—‘‘It is further proposed that when 
the Towns become very large and populous, the most considerable 
should be made the Shire Towns, and have the right of electing One or 
more Members and that by the Instruction, and an Act of Assembly 
when Summond, persons tho’ not residing either in the Counties or 
Shire Towns for which they are return’d—shall be capable of setting in 
the Assembly. By this method of electing non resident persons the 
principal and best approved Gentlemen would be return’d as Represen- 


‘Founded in 1753; chiefly German Protestants. 
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tatives, and this will prevent the Obstructions in Government which so 
frequently happen in the other Colonies, by electing from every single 
Town persons who retar’d Business either from their not understanding 
it or from private Views which in a time of War would be of dangerous 
Consequence, as Nova Scotia is a Frontier to the Enemy and might be 
invaded and destroy’d before any Resolves of the Assembly could be 
obtain’d for the defence of the province.” 

Remarks.—It is humbly conceived that whether the Assembly con- 
sisted of Residents or non Residents it would create no difference in this 
point, but that it does not however appear that under the present 
Circumstances of the Province an Assembly could have any pretence of 
power to make any Resolves for the Governors Direction in the necessarv 
measures to be taken for the defence of the province And it is upon the 
whole humbly submitted That if the convening an Assembly in any way 
practicable in the present Circumstances of the Province shall be found 
absolutely requisite, An Additional Instruction thereon will be first 
necessary as has been observed in the Chief Justices proposal and the 
Course of these remarks, also that the promise of an Assembly be made 
one of the Terms of Encouragement for Settling the evacuated Lands 
but the Convention of it defer’d until by the arrival of such Settlers they 
shall have an Opportunity of joyning in the Election 


October 26th 

Since the foregoing Remarks were made the Governor has received 
their Lordships Letter of July 8th. which came to hand the 24th Instant, 
and altho he acquainted their Lordships in his last Letter that he must 
defer the Consideration of this point until his return from New York, 
yet as the expected arrival of the Troops from Ireland will necessarily 
defer his intended Conference with the Earl of Loudon For at least some 
time And as the Chief Justice is now return’d from the Continent, but at 
present deeply engaged in the Business of the General Court, The 
Governor proposes as soon as that Business is accomplish’d to proceed 
to a particular and full Consideration of this matter and should not have 
transmitted these remarks until he might have been able to be more 
particular thereon, but that their Lordships in their last Letter seem 
to be pressing on the affair. It is however with the greatest satisfaction 
that he observes that their Lordships have not urged this measure from 
any Apprehension that his Majesty’s Subjects in this province do not 
enjoy their Liberties & priviledges to the full Extent under the present 
Form of Government! 


‘See introduction for board of trade’s reply to this evasion of the point at issue. 
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Clifford Sifton in Relation to his Times. By JoHN W. DaAFoe. Toronto: 

The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1931. Pp. xxix, 552. ($3.00) 
Tue late Sir Clifford Sifton was such an outstanding figure in the public 
life of Canada that the story of his life and career demanded a biographer 
of the highest competence, and such has been found in one who was not 
merely his lifelong friend but his intimate ally in his newspaper enter- 
prises and most of his political activities. Mr. Dafoe also possesses 
an unrivalled acquaintance with the milieu in which Sir Clifford Sifton 
exercised his talents, and he has made the most of both his material and 
his advantages. The story begins with a succinct narrative of family 
history and an interesting account of Sifton’s childhood and college days 
in Ontario. Then it moves to Manitoba and for the next twenty vears 
the scene is laid in that province. Politics were in Sifton’s blood and he 
enjoyed an early ripening of his powers. Apparently he was almost 
as accomplished a master of the technique of platform oratory and the 
arts of electioneering when he was thirty as he ever was, and such a 
combination of intellectual gifts and driving power was bound to bring 
him to the front in a pioneer community which had many grievances 
and needed an efficient champion. It was the Manitoba school question 
which first brought Sifton into the national limelight and only death 
took him out of it. The school controversy in retrospect now seems a 
trivial issue, but it had a decisive effect upon the course of national 
politics and historians of the future will never hope for a more accurate 
record of the complicated business than Mr. Dafoe gives. 

The great liberal victory of 1896 saw Clifford Sifton make a spectac- 
ular début in the federal arena in the important office of minister of the 
interior, and in the brief nine years of office which he enjoyed he employed 
his gifts and energies to the great profit of his country. His shrewd mind 
perceived that there was in the prairie country a mighty heritage the 
development of which would give Canada her only chance of holding 
her own side by side with her puissant neighbour, and, realizing that 
population and railways were the two elements necessary to make the 
west a seed-bed of national prosperity, he set himself to provide them. 
As an administrator he had the assets of industry, energy, imagination, 
and a passion for efficiency, and he applied them with singular capacity 
to the colonization of the three Prairie Provinces. The success of his 
work made him the most powerful figure of the Laurier ministry and 
he seemed assuredly destined for the premiership. But, if one school 
question gave him his chance, another ended his official career, and at 
the age of forty-four he went out of office never to return. However, 
his public career was by no means ended. He retained his seat in 
parliament until 1911 and after its abandonment continued to be a vital 
force in Canadian political life. He was one of the prime architects 
of the defeat of the reciprocity pact and his sportsmanlike attitude at 
this crisis in declining to use his powers as proprietor in order to make 
the editorial policy of the Manitoba free press conform to his own views 
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is a most creditable episode. Laurier’s appreciation of his former 
lieutenant’s qualities is testified by the subsequent reconciliation which 
took place, but there is some mystery about the later breach between 
the pair over conscription, and liberals who claim to have enjoyed closer 
intimacy with their leader than Mr. Dafoe had at this particular juncture, 
are disposed to challenge the accuracy of his version of the quarrel. 


But when the War was ended, we find Sifton reverting to the zealous 
liberalism of his early days and acting for a decade as the sage counsellor 
of the party leaders. He was not, however, so much intent upon the 
propagation of pet ideals and creeds as upon the advancement of 
practical policies like the conservation of natural resources and the 
emancipation of Canada from the leading strings of Downing Street. 
Till his dying day he could command the ear of the Canadian public 
and the intermittent speeches and interviews in which he unfolded his 
views were rarely without effect upon currents of public opinion. There 
is, indeed, no parallel in the politics of the British commonwealth of a 
politician twenty-five years after he had left office being able to exercise 
such an influence over the course of public affairs. Altogether it is both 
a remarkable man and a unique career that Mr. Dafoe depicts in his 
biography. 

Sir Clifford Sifton was a type of the practical politicians, whom Mr. 
F. S. Oliver in the opening chapter of his book, The endless adventure, 
defends as invaluable servants of the state; they manage the business 
of the country with despatch and efficiency; they are, while immune 
from any zeal for radical and social reforms, far from insensible to the 
need of economic and social adjustments, and by their personalities and 
their actions they keep the public interested in politics. There was, 
moreover, one special merit of Sifton, that, if he was a frank materialist 
and showed scant concern with other aspects of the national life he never 
indulged in the sort of sentimental rhapsodies about Canada’s boundless 
resources and Canada’s manifest destiny which are the stock in trade of so 
many politicians. He always had the courage to say what was in his 
mind without fear or favour, and he never stooped to flatter the voters 
with saponaceous compliments. He had the capacity of attracting 
fierce loyalty and passionate hatred, and this quality is the earmark of a 
strong and vigorous character. It can probably be laid at his door that, 
when he was the second most powerful figure in a liberal ministry, he 
failed to check the operations of greedy industrial and financial entre- 
preneurs, whose machinations were antagonistic to the interests of the 
main body of the Canadian people, but in his later years, when he had 
become a rich man, he showed himself singularly free from most of the 
prejudices and prepossessions to which people of great wealth are 
addicted. Here, however, it may be observed that one of the few 
unsatisfactory features of this biography is its author’s failure to give 
any explanation of the large fortune which Sifton accumulated; if he had 
explained with chapter and verse how his hero had made so many millions 
out of Mexican investments, and so many more out of a shrewd anticipa- 
tion of the rise in western real estate, an aroma of suspicion which clung 
to Sir Clifford all his days would have been dissipated. But, withal, 
there emerges from the book the portrait of a great personality, a man 
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of fine intellectual powers and first-rate ability in practical affairs, who 
always knew the road he was travelling along and who was able to make 
a very important contribution to the enhancement of his country’s 
strength and prosperity. The book is written in the admirable literary 
style which has made the editorial columns of the Manitoba Free press 
the most influential newspaper in Canada, and from beginning to end 
the narrative runs in well-ordered continuity. For the author the 
biography of his old friend was obviously a labour of love, and it has 
been performed with discriminating skill and good taste. 
J. A. STEVENSON 


Canada. By ALEXANDER BrRApDy. (The modern world edited by H. A. L. 
FISHER.) Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1932. 
Pp. vii, 374. ($4.00) 
In this volume Professor Brady has undertaken no easy task. It is 
difficult to portray in a single volume the whole political, economic, 
social, and cultural life of any country without either diluting the narrative 
to superficiality or presenting the reader with an arid array of facts and 
figures. In this book, however, both pitfalls have been skilfully avoided. 
The author displays an excellent sense of proportion, as well as a measure 
of historical objectivity which has been all too rare among writers on 
the various phases of Canadian life. He has been shrewd enough to 
realize, moreover, that the social traditions of Canada, as a nation in the 
making, have not yet become firmly fixed and that qualifying phrases 
must still be attached to almost every generalization. 

Like other young communities, Canada reveals her temperament 
most clearly in the domain of politics and Professor Brady has wisely 
chosen to begin his book with some lively chapters on Canadian political 
development, governmental institutions, and party organizations. This 
discussion is well-balanced and devoid of partisanship. It shows careful 
reflection on the author’s part, as well as wide reading. Occasionally, 
however, a good point is pressed too far. It is doubtless true, for example, 
that the dominion cabinet in Canada keeps a firm hand on the process 
of legislation but this hardly warrants the assertion that the parliament 
at Ottawa is ‘‘little more than a social club’’, so far as the rank and file 
of private members are concerned (p. 58). The back-bencher at Ottawa 
can make himself influential at Ottawa when there is occasion for it, 
as the debates on the granting of titles have disclosed. 

When Professor Brady refers to the political institutions and practices 
of the United States, as he does from time to time by way of contrast, 
there is an occasional “skidding of the wheels’. The ‘‘actual wording”’ 
of the American constitution does not ‘‘give substantial liberties to the 
States” (p. 43). The rights and liberties of the American states are 
residual; they are not “‘given’’ by the constitution either in actual words 
or otherwise. Moreover, it may well be questioned whether the author 
is right in saying that the legislatures of the Canadian provinces at the 
present day ‘‘control more matters of vital social and individual concern 
than the states of the American Union.”’ 

Since when, for example, have all the provinces acquired power to 
charter banks, to enact codes of criminal law, or to grant divorces? 
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Since when have they had the right to refuse the surrender of fugitives 
from justice except by process of extradition among themselves, or to 
maintain their own bodies of militia, or to elect their own representatives 
in the senate? The cabinet at Washington, by the way, has ten, not 
seven members (p. 53). But these are slips of negligible importance. 
The author, on the whole, displays an accurate knowledge of political 
institutions in the United States and is altogether fair in his appraisal 
of them. 

A substantial portion of Professor Brady’s book is devoted to economic 
development and problems. The question of Canada’s relatively slow 
growth in population is discussed at some length, especially with reference 
to the leakages across the border. In this connection there is an interest- 
ing and significant tabulation showing the percentage of Canadian 
university graduates now living in the United States. The average for 
all Canadian institutions is about 14 per cent., which is no higher than 
one might expect under the circumstances. To some extent this loss 
may be looked upon as having been recouped by the flow of capital from 
the United States into Canada especially since the Great War. 

Breadth and accuracy of knowledge are clearly apparent in the 
author’s survey of Canadian agriculture, industry, and commerce. 
Quite naturally a great many interesting and timely topics come to the 
front in the hundred pages which are devoted to this general theme— 
the Hudson Bay route, the proposed St. Lawrence ship canal, co-operative 
marketing, wheat pools, the mechanization of agriculture in the North- 
west, the exodus from farms to towns, the pulp and paper industry, 
branch plants and industrial diversification, mineral resources, especially 
the newly-discovered mineral areas, public ownership of railways and 
hydro-electric systems, preferential duties, labour organizations, the 
drift to collectivism, and so on. Not a great deal is said about any of 
these matters but it is always done in an illuminating and suggestive way. 
The reader who wants an airplane photograph of Canada’s economic 
life and problems to-day will have difficulty in securing a better one 
than this. 

The concluding chapters of Professor Brady’s volume deal with the 
cultural life of the Canadian people. Much controversy, of course, has 
centered on the question whether there is such a thing as a ‘“‘Canadian 
literature’. Assuredly there exists a body of writing from Canadian 
pens, but in the main, as the author points out, it is ‘‘merely an addition 
to the literatures of France and England”, having developed no new 
technique or new standards of criticism. Such as it is, however, this 
Canadian literature receives a friendly review, with a passing suggestion 
that Canadians must be rather versatile in their sense of humour when 
they can extract a few chortles from Punch and Life indifferently. The 
author throws a bouquet of thistles at the suggestion that Canadians 
ought to make a point of buying home-grown literary products. Such 
stimulation he regards as a confession of weakness in Canada’s cultural 
life. 

In higher education, Canada has served as the melting-pot of three 
diverse traditions—British, French, and American. The older English- 
speaking provinces have modelled their institutions of higher learning 
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on the British universities. Quebec holds true to the patterns of pre- 
revolutionary France, while the newer provinces of the Canadian North- 
west have been copying much from the American state universities. 
The author shows how all this has come about and how the borrowed 
traditions are being modified. 


Imperial and other external relations also receive some attention. 
Canada, the author thinks, “has been fortunate enough to do without 
a foreign policy’. Yet she has “probably more world interests than the 
United States had forty years ago”. A good deal is said, as in all books 
of this type, about that phantom topic, Canadian “‘nationality’’. Pro- 
fessor Brady concludes that there really is such a thing although it has 
a good many weak fibres in its framework. Anyhow it is successfully 
appealed to in election campaigns by whichever party manages to kidnap 
the apotheosis of patriotism. 


All in all the author has done a good piece of work, both in substance 
and in style. While it may not be of a stature that “will speak aloud 
for future times to hear”’, it was at least worth the writing and is equally 
worth the reading. 


WILLIAM B. Munro 


The Imperial Conferences, 1926-1930: The Statute of Westminster. By 
W. P. M. KENNEDy. (Law quarterly review, XLVIII (190), April, 
1932, pp. 191-216.) 

Tuts is an admirable study of the new legal structure of the British 

Commonwealth of Nations as projected by the Imperial Conference of 

1926, designed by the Conference of 1929, approved in detail by the 

Conference of 1930, and formally inaugurated by the Statute of West- 

minster. In his article in the Law quarterly review Professor Kennedy 

has provided us with an excellent commentary on the legal implications 
of the Statute of Westminster. But he has done more than this. He 
has placed the statute where it belongs, as the last term in an ascending 
series of emancipating charters through which the people of Britain at 
home and overseas have claimed the advantages, and assumed the 
responsibilities, of an expanding area of self-government. It is well 
that we should be reminded of the foundations upon which the statute 
rests. It is well also that the task of interpretation and analysis should 
not be left wholly to members of the legal profession. The eye of the 
lawyer goes out to the letter of the statute. It is for the historian and 
jurist to seek the spirit of laws. It is not too much to say that Professor 

Kennedy in his treatment of his subject has combined most successfully 

the functions of legal analysis and historical interpretation. 

In the brief compass of this review it is not possible to do more than 
refer to two opinions expressed by Professor Kennedy on the Statute of 
Westminster. The first, which I quote with complete approval, is a 
timely warning against a tendency to emphasize the legal character of the 
empire in derogation of a constitutional position which the dominions 
claim as of the essence of their distinct national existence. ‘‘If our 
history has any'lessons, it proves that law is a dangerous master, and 
that legal obscurantists, when let loose in the delicate world of imperial 
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experience, can do more harm than many bulls in many china shops.” 
There can be no doubt that a pedantic insistence on the legal aspect of 
imperial sovereignty with its corollary of colonial subordination, has led 
inevitably to an insistence by the dominions on a legal relationship of 
complete equality with Great Britain. The Statute of Westminster has, 
for all practical purposes, deprived the parliament of Great Britain of 
any claim to legislative supremacy over the dominions. To this extent, 
the unitarian conception of empire has surrendered to the pluralistic 
conception of equality and association. But the reservation of a 
common allegiance to a crown one and indivisible gives a foothold to the 
die-hard protagonists of a unitary empire w hich may yet prove a source 
of danger unless the logic of facts is given priority over the scholastic 
refinements of legal definition. One might imagine Professor Dicey, 
were he alive, informing us that our heads are pledged to the imperial 
crown by common allegiance, that our feet rest solidly on the soil of the 
British Empire, and that so long as our legal position is thus fixed in the 
ancient mould of a unitary empire, our unfettered control over the 
intervening and undetachable portions of our constitutional anatomy 
is a matter of indifference. The only answer to such an argument is 
experience. An over-insistence on the unitary character of the empire 
through the theory of an indivisible crown will not of itself promote a 
unitary empire and is more than likely to imperil the position of an 
indivisible crown. This much might have been predicted even before 
the controversy between Great Britain and the Irish Free State over the 
oath of allegiance. The truth is that the facts arising from the external 
relations of the dominions are becoming assimilated more and more to 
the conception of personal union, and in due course legal theory will 
doubtless make submission to the new situation. 

The second point arises from the special clause inserted in the Statute 
of Westminster to protect the Canadian provinces from any possible 
encroachment by the dominion parliament as a result of the repeal 
of the Colonial Laws Validity Act and the previous practice of securing 
amendments of the British North America Act. Professor Kennedy 
suggests, if I am not mistaken in my interpretation of his views, that, 
as a consequence of the dominion-provincial conference of 1931 which 
approved this saving clause, the unanimous consent of the provinces 
has been established as necessary to the future amendment of the British 
North America Act. This is a possible deduction, it is true, but it is 
hardly in accord with the opinions expressed by the dominion represen- 
tatives when this particular clause of the Statute of Westminster was 
under discussion in parliament. Having regard to the circumstances 
surrounding the conference with the provinces, a more reasonable view 
would appear to be that it was concerned solely with an immediate 
decision on a specific question. The matter of a procedure for future 
amendments of the British North America Act was not considered and is 
in statu quo until such time as a future conference can deal with the 
problem in a definitive manner. 


NorMAN McL. ROGERS 
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Schemes for the Federation of the British Empire. By SEYMOUR CHING- 

YuaN CHENG. New York: Columbia University Press. 1931. 

Pp. 313. ($5.25) 

As the title indicates this is essentially a study of programmes of federa- 
tion rather than an historical study. Following an historical survey of 
the subject from 1870 to the present, twenty-three more or less complete 
schemes put forward during the period are analysed and classified in 
considerable detail, and the arguments for and against federation are 
summarized. In a final and rather doctrinaire chapter the author 
concludes that imperial federation does not meet the conditions precedent 
for a successful federation as laid down by Mill and Bryce; that in 
existing circumstances it is ‘‘impossible’’, and that it is ‘‘unnecessary” 
in order to ensure the dominions an adequate voice in foreign policy, to 
provide for imperial defence, and to bring about equality of status within 
the empire. 

It is doubtful whether a subject such as imperial federation can be 
adequately dealt with by the analytical and comparative method. The 
author does not seem to appreciate the strength of nationalism in the 
dominions, and the particular importance of Quebec and Laurier in 
defeating federation. He seems, indeed, to have completely overlooked 
Professor Dewey’s important study, The dominions and diplomacy. 
lew readers will agree with the disposal of space. Mr. Curtis’s Problem 
of the commonwealth, for example, is dealt with in little over two pages 
while Professor Magoun’s plan of 1890 is given over ten. Nor is there 
warrant for democratic equality given in the discussion to all schemes, 
whatever the position or the influence of their authors. Yet, despite 
its faults, the book will serve as a useful reference work for students of 
the empire. It is objective in tone, in general scholarly, and it is 
clearly written. It derives added interest from the fact that its author 
is a Chinese scholar and diplomatist. ne ee ne 


Some Aspects of the Theories and Workings of Constitutional Law. By 
W. P. M. KenNeEpy. New York: Macmillan. 1932. Pp. 142. 
($1.50) 

IN this little book of four lectures delivered at Lafayette College, Pro- 

fessor Kennedy essays a philosophical interpretation of constitutional 

history and law. Closely identifying himself with the right wing of the 
sociological school of jurists, Professor Kennedy defines the state as 

“an association created by society for the purpose of men’’, and law, 

which is the very essence of the state’s life, as ‘‘socially created rules of 

social engineering’. The ultimate sanction behind the state is ‘‘not 
force but effective social functioning’. The standard, therefore, by 
which the state must be judged is social utility, and the task alike of 
lawyer and legislator is the continuous adaptation of the state and law 
to meet the changing needs of society. Yet such adaptation must not 
be deduced from any Newtonian sociology ‘‘for society moves on Dar- 

Wwinian lines; and its deepest, most creative, and most profound pro- 

cesses are those which preserve the past in the present for the purposes 

of the future—an unending process in the renewal, the transfiguration 
and the transforming of social traditions.” 
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In an eloquent chapter on ‘‘Theories of law and the constitutional 
law of the British Empire’, Professor Kennedy interprets constitutional 
history in the light of this theory of law and the state. Common law 
arose in answer to the social need for security which the multiple juris- 
dictions of feudalism failed to supply. As common law hardened into 
fundamentalism, it met with the rival theory of sovereignty for which 
parliament and king contended with each other, and with the theological 
theories of natural rights. Personal sovereignty for the moment forged 
ahead, but the divorce between Stuart despotism and social facts led 
straight to Marston Moor and Naseby. Parliamentary sovereignty 
won out in the seventeenth century because it fitted better than its 
rivals the political conditions of the age, but its unadaptability to the 
social fact of a virtually self-governing empire in the eighteenth century 
made inevitable the tragedy of 1776. Vitalized by the theory of laissez 
faire, parliamentary sovereignty did adapt itself in the nineteenth 
century to responsible government in the colonies, while the empire 
was saved from the anarchic tendencies of laissez faire by thecollectivist 
ideals of colonial reformers which in our day have blossomed into the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Professor Kennedy expresses, however, a word of warning with 
respect to present tendencies. The Statute of Westminster, he fears, 
may indicate a hardening of the legal and political theories of the present 
into a rigid constitution alien to the spirit of British institutions. Per- 
haps we are in danger of disregarding the warnings of our history. 

The last two lectures are given over to a survey of Canadian con- 
stitutional development since federation and a discussion of the working 
of Canadian political institutions. In pointing out the changes wrought 
by the courts in the spirit of the British North America Act, Professor 
Kennedy believes that “had the courts decided otherwise we should 
have been compelled to retrace in a large measure our juristic steps, and 
to arrive where we are today before the compelling forces of race, religion, 
language and geography.’’ As for Canada’s political institutions they 
are to a large extent the product of social forces; the creaks and groans 
arise from cleavages in the body politic rather than inherent defects, 
while the successes of these institutions indicate a community of instinct, 
of interest, and of purpose which betoken a Canadian nation in the 
making. 

Professor Kennedy has made an important contribution to the 
philosophy of the constitution. While some of the material has ap- 
peared elsewhere in the form of articles, it has been eminently worth 
while to put it in more permanent form integrated by a philosophy of 
law and politics. The brilliance of style ‘and intuition, the lecture 
form which has been preserved throughout, and the breadth of canvas, 
conceal a wealth of scholarship and patient research which characterize 
Professor Kennedy’s work. He has not alone quickened the dry bones 
of constitutional history; he has provided a compass which lawyer and 
legislator alike may well use in guiding the constitution. And a 
compass in these days of drift is sorely needed. 


RosBert A. MacKay 
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Die Stellung der Dominions beim Abschluss voelkerrechtlicher Vertraege 
im Britischen Weltreich. By RUDOLF KLAERNER. Leipzig: Uni- 
versitaetsverlag von Robert Noske. 1931. Pp. vii, 90. (173.50) 

Wuart the title of this book really means is not quite clear, but it deals 
with the development of international status of the dominions since, 
and as a consequence of, the War. It is one of those books prophesying 
the disintegration of the British Empire as the component parts become 
more and more independent. Continental authors cannot conceive that 
independence often leads to interdependence, a term which might well 
serve as a motto for the empire. In fact they seem much more con- 
cerned about the fate of the British Empire than her own people are, 
and they are so generous with pity for the decrepit motherland that one 
might imagine she and her daughters were objects of affection! Some- 
how it is difficult to get rid of the idea that such sympathy is merely— 
let us hope misplaced—Schadenfreude. 

To say that British rule is shaken in India as a result of the War 
(p. 2) is but to state a fact, but to say it is shaken in the dominions is to 
misunderstand conditions existing there, where the expression ‘‘British 
rule’ smacks of crinolines and bustles. Continental writers also usually 
consider constitutional concessions as grudgingly granted, obtained by 
threats, and as signs of decay. Dr. Klaerner is no exception. It is 
hopeless to try to discover complicated constitutional ties that first bind 
the empire, and then, as they slowly slacken, cause her to disintegrate. 
The British Commonwealth of Nations (using the term here to designate 
the motherland and dominions) is held together by a combination of 
tradition, affection, common sense, common interests, commercial and 
political considerations, habit, and the law of inertia. This is not the 
author’s opinion, for he concludes by saying ‘“‘die Aussicht, die 1923 noch 
bestand . . . die Dominien als autonome Einheiten im ‘British Empire’ 
zu erhalten . . . besteht nicht mehr.”” It requires a rare prescience to 
make such an unqualified statement. 

Dr. Klaerner has collected considerable material and deals skilfully 
(though not always lucidly) with his subject, which revolves around the 
knotty point of dominion treaty-making powers. The comparison 
between Lord Balfour’s Report and that of Lord Durham is very felicitous 
(p. 67). As is only natural, considerable space is devoted to Canada as 
the model dominion. Although the question of the League of Nations 
is dealt with, Senator Dandurand’s name is not mentioned. The Inter- 
national Joint Commission has two-thirds of a page (36) devoted to it, 
but the author is wrong in supposing that it was established to deal 
merely with questions relating to the waters of the lakes. It is true 
that a dominion can choose to remain neutral in case the motherland or 
another or other dominions are at war (p. 69), but such a case would 
depend on the enemy’s interpretation of the dominion’s international 
position. If the enemy thought he could damage the empire by attack- 
ing that particular dominion, her declaration of neutrality would be of 
no avail. 

The book bears traces of haste. Inter alia Sir Robert Borden's 
Canada in the commonwealth (Oxford, 1929), the works of Mr. Richard 
Jebb and Mr. J. S. Ewart and Professor Chester Martin’s Empire and 
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commonwealth (Oxford, 1929) have not been consulted. It is a pity 
that the book under review should have been published immediately 
before the Statute of Westminster. The proof-reading was not well 
done: Mr. Porritt only gets one ‘‘t’’, Professors P. E. Corbett and H. A. 
Smith masquerade as Smith Corbeth (sic!) with nothing to show they 
are not a single individual. Though the Imperial Conferences of 1923, 
1926, and 1930 are analysed, the very important conference on the 
operation of dominion legislation, 1929, is not mentioned. There are 
so many English quotations that no German unfamiliar with English 
can read the book with profit. Some of the German renderings of 
English are misleading, e.g.: ‘‘surtax’’ is translated as Ueberiax instead of 
Aufzoll or Strafzoll (p. 13), Zusammenbruch should read Zerfall (p. $), 
for legie lest read legie fest (p. 11). The sections devoted to Canada are 
the best. There is no index! 
Louis HAMILTON 


Trois Voyages au Canada: Jacques Cartier, 1534 et 1536; S. de Champlain, 
1608 et 1611; Fr. Gabriel Sagard, 1624. Publiés par BERTRAND 
GUEGAN. (Collection voyages et découvertes.) Paris: Editions 
du Carrefour. Pp. viii, 270. 

It is difficult to understand the object of such a reprint which mutilates 

the texts and gives none of them in full. After a most boastful preface 

one finds the texts themselves fulfil none of the promises therein set 
forth. 

Although the original text of Cartier’s first voyage has now been 
found, M. Guegan has reprinted the re-translation back into French of 
Ramusio’s Italian version of 1556, which was first published at Rouen 
in 1598 some forty years after Cartier’s death. Not only have the mis- 
takes in this text been repeated but the editor has himself made many 
fresh ones. The second voyage we are told has been printed from the 
1545 edition ‘‘en le complétant d’aprés le text des manuscrits.”’ Un- 
fortunately nothing of the sort has been done and this text has not only 
been much curtailed but fresh errors have also been added. Sagard’s 
Grand voyage suffers the same mutilation and curtailment, chapter I of 
part I and chapter IV of part II both being entirely omitted. None 
of the chapters bears a number and on pages 208-214, chapters II and 
Ill are run together as one with many omissions. In fact paragraphs 
are left out ad libitum according to the good pleasure of the editor. 
Why he should tell us in his preface that the account of Champlain's 
voyages from 1608 to 1611 is taken from the edition of 1613 ‘‘avec les 
corrections de l’édition de 1632” (p. viii) and then give us the text of 
1632 with none of the proper readings of 1613, is difficult to understand. 
As a matter of fact the extract here given has been copied bodily from 
book III of the 1632 edition, chapters III to XIV but with the whole of 
chapters IV and XII omitted. Many paragraphs have also been left 
out. 

The volume contains errors of all kinds far too numerous to mention. 
For example, Cape Rouge (pp. 4-5) has been altered to read ‘‘Cape 
Race’, a point never visited by Cartier at all on his first voyage. Al- 
though Cartier is made to reach Hochelaga on October 19 (p. 34) he 
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returned to the Emerillon in Lake St. Peter on his way back from Hoche- 
laga on October 4 (p. 38)! M. Guegan seems quite unaware that 
Cartier’s name for this river was the river of Hochelaga and that the 
name St. Lawrence did not come into use until much later through a 
misreading of Cartier’s narrative. 

The only redeeming feature of the book is the reproduction of Cham- 
plain’s large map of 1632. The illustrations from Champlain’s West 
Indian voyage of 1599 have no meaning here at all. We are told that 
Champlain’s voyage of 1604 and Lescarbot’s History have also supplied 
illustrations but the former never had any at any time and those of the 
latter are conspicuous by their absence. There are several from Champ- 
lain’s volumes of 1613 and 1619, in fact one from the latter has been 
reproduced twice (pp. 49 and 145). Thevet, La Hontan, and Father 
Hennepin supply the remainder. Altogether a most curious compilation 
made evidently for popular consumption. 


H. P. BIGGAR 


Peter Pond: Fur Trader and Adventurer. By H. A. INNIS. Toronto: 
Irwin and Gordon Ltd. 1930. Pp. xi, 153 and map. (83.00) 
WHILE working out ‘“‘the organization of the technical side of the [fur] 
trade which followed the expansion to the Saskatchewan and especially 
to Athabaska and which made possible the evolution of the North West 
Company” as he has done in his volume, The fur trade in Canada 
(New Haven, 1930), Mr. Innis found that Peter Pond’s contributions 
were “crucial”. Hence a careful research was made into the career of 

the man. Hence also this biography. 

In his chapter on the bibliography of his subject Mr. Innis says 
justly: “‘The works dealing with the activities of Peter Pond are ex- 
tremely scanty and in most cases very unreliable” (p. 144). He accord- 
ingly omits them and confines himself to a discussion of the source 
material, beginning with Pond’s own journal written ‘‘probably afte 
1800”’. 

The early career of Peter Pond must of necessity depend chiefly 
upon this journal and Mr. Innis has “included a large portion of it, re- 
arranging it to give proper sequence and omitting less important details”, 
adding any information to be gathered from other sources, and explana- 
tions of his own which are necessary for understanding the actions of the 
man and the country in which he might be at the time. Thus worked 
up, the account of Pond’s youth, of his participation in the war which 
ended in the conquest of Canada, and of his trading ventures at Detroit 
and on the Mississippi, makes very interesting reading. The pungent 
phrases of Pond and his close vision of the scene are enhanced by the 
broad views which the historian can take to-day. 

The most valuable part of the volume deals with Pond’s career in 
the Canadian North-west, for the pertinent part of the journal has been 
destroyed and the account must depend on occasional references to the 
fur trader in Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s Voyages, in the trade licences 
preserved in the Public Archives of Canada, in the Literary diary of 
Ezra Stiles D.D., LL.D., president of Yale College (New York, 1901), 
in the Williams papers in the Detroit Library, and the like. Pond’s 
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maps and his memorials to the government afford information from 
Pond’s own pen. The difficult task of tracing the movements of the 
man, explaining the reasons for his actions, and throwing light upon 
his character and his ideas, when the material is so slight and disjointed, 
has been accomplished by Mr. Innis with complete success. All future 
writers will turn to this volume for authoritative guidance in dealing 
with Peter Pond. 

In discussing the very important decisions reached by Joseph Fro- 
bisher, Alexander Henry, and Peter Pond (the two last on their first 
ventures “‘in the interior” of the North-west) at Cumberland House in 
1775, Mr. Innis’s enviable knowledge of the commercial relations of the 
capitalists in Detroit and Montreal with the winterers serves him in 
good stead. However, unable to decide just where Peter Pond stood in 
relation to the ‘‘pool’’ which was formed by the Montreal traders on the 
Saskatchewan in that year, Mr. Innis suggests rightly that Pond elected 
to remain an independent trader and as such retraced his steps to winter 
at Fort Dauphin. The author finds it “impossible to state how far 
Pond was still an independent trader’’ when at Sturgeon Fort on the 
Saskatchewan near Prince Albert in the trading seasons of 1776-7 and 
1777-8. There is evidence to show that he was on his own venture. 
The pool of 1775 included the Frobisher-McGill-Paterson and the Finlay 
concerns whose forts stood side by side on the left bank of the Saskatch- 
ewan, a mile and a half above the present Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
La Corne.!. Mr. Holmes was at this place, whether as a partner or a 
servant we do not know. At any rate he accompanied Alexander Henry 
on his visit to the Assiniboins on the plains.2, He was in the pool of 
1779. In the meantime he was in the neighbourhood of Prince Albert, 
where David Thompson places Holmes’ Island.t Moreover, Captain 
John Franklin says that the prairies on the south bank were called 
“Holms plains’”.’ Finally Alexander Henry the younger says of the 
site of Sturgeon Fort that ‘‘the remains of several old establishments still 
appeared’’.6 When Peter Pond built Sturgeon Fort, Holmes representing 
the pool, must have followed him up the river and built over against him. 
Thus when Sir Alexander MacKenzie says: “In the spring of the year 
1778 some of the traders on the Saskatchiwine River, finding they had a 
quantity of goods to spare, agreed to put them into a joint stock, and 
gave the charge and management of them to Mr. Peter Pond’’,’ and sent 
him to Athabaska, we must not simply envisage the extension of the 
trade to the distant north. The men on the Saskatchewan, who used 


1In the autumn of 1929 I was taken by two Indians to the remains of these forts 
w hich Alexander Henry, in his Travels and adventures in Canada and the Indian Territories 
says ee sre. a contiguous site” (ed. Bain, Toronto, 1901, 319). 

2Ihid 

*Report of Charles Grant printed in Report of the Public Archives of Canada, 
1888, 61. 

‘Journal of David Thompson, from Buckingham House to York Factory, under 
date May 25, 1794 (MS. in Ontario Archives). 

’ Narrative of a journey to the shores of the polar sea, in the years 1819-20-21-22 (Lon- 
don, 1824), 102. 

SElliott Coues (ed.), New light on the early history of the greater North-west (New York, 
1897), II, 487. 
7Voyages (London, 1801), xii. 
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to pool the goods of each annual venture, were at one and the same time 
ridding themselves of Pond, their rival, and drawing him into combination 
with them in a venture to the far north. This move was not simply a 
tribute to Pond’s ability, as Mr. Innis has it; it was good business. 

Pond's career in Athabaska is ably described. His efficiency and 
the intellectual interest taken by him in the country which he saw and 
in its relation with the Pacific make one wish that those two murders— 
of Jean Etienne Waden (1782) on Lac la Ronge, and of John Ross of the 
Gregory-Pangman interest on the Athabaska River (1787)—were not 
associated with hisname. Mr. Innis accepts Sir Alexander MacKenzie’s 
statement that Pond was tried and acquitted, but the affidavits of 
Waden’s servants presented by the widow Waden to Governor Haldi- 
mand are damning. As there is no record of the trial of which Mac- 
Kenzie speaks, and as the whole question of the legal right to try men 
for crimes outside the jurisdiction of the Canadian courts was raised 
later in connection with a number of murders, it seems fair to assume that 
no trial took place, but that the attorney-general, after looking into 
Pond’s case, discharged him on the ground that the murder had been 
committed outside the jurisdiction of the courts of the colony of Quebec. 
Similarly, Mr. Innis treats the matter of the murder of Mr. Ross too 
lightly. The record of the trial of Francois Nadeau and Eustache le 
Compte by the privy council (1788), on the ground that it had jurisdiction 
to try British subjects for murder committed outside the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary courts, is defective.' It does no more than describe the 
judicial procedure. The all-important papers annexed, Nadeau’s exam- 
ination (marked p. 2), his voluntary declaration (marked no. 5), and the 
corresponding documents in Le Compte’s case (marked T and no. 6) 
are wanting. No decision can be arrived at either way till these papers, 
which may yet be found in the archives of the court of Montreal, are 
known. The fact that the two men were acquitted implies that some 
unknown party may have been the criminal. All that there is to fasten 
the guilt upon Pond is Roderick MacKenzie’s statements, that Ross was 
killed in a scuffle with Pond’s men,? and ‘Being accused, at different 
times, of having been instrumental towards the death of two gentlemen 
who were in opposition to his interest, he was now on his way out of the 
country on his defence’; and ‘“‘M. Pond, from the unfortunate circum- 
stances of the preceding winter, had remained under a cloud”. These 
need mean no more than that Pond, so far from restraining his men, had 
encouraged them to go to extremes in case of a clash with the men of 
the rival fort, but then again they may mean much more. 

Mr. Innis brings it out clearly that, under the influence of Captain 
Cook's discoveries, Pond changed his view embodied in his early maps 
that the river flowing out of Great Slave Lake ran into the Arctic for the 
opinion that it ran into the Pacific and that Alexander MacKenzie’s 
journey down the river of his name arose out of this conclusion. 

A. S. Morton 


‘Public Archives of Canada, Series Q, vol. 36, pt. 1, pp. 276-310. 


*Reminiscences, in L. F. R. Masson (ed.), Les bourgeois de la compagnie du nord- 
ouest ‘ae 1889-90), 18. 
6. 
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Fur Trade and Empire: George Simpson's Journal. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by FREDERICK MERK. (Harvard Historical 
Studies, XXXI.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1931. 
Pp. xxxvi, 370. ($4.50) 

THIs volume is a genuine contribution to western history. Its romantic 

title covers a mass of reality and hard facts. The book is a collection 

of tap root materials obtained from the archives of the Hudson’s Bay 

Company. Principal among them is a most valuable and illuminating 

document: the journal of Governor Simpson’s first voyage across the 

continent, 1824-1825. Though the governor was not knighted until 1841, 

he is so generally called by one or other of his titles that it is a trifle 

disconcerting to find the journal spoken of as that of plain ‘‘George 

Simpson”’. 

The reader of this report, which had especially to do with trans- 
portation and the re-organization of the western trade, will recall the 
words of W. Ferd. Wentzel in 1821, that Simpson being a stranger and 
a gentleman ‘‘will not create much alarm nor do I presume him formid- 
able as an Indian trader.’’ How far Wentzel was astray the reader 
feels as he follows Simpson on this journey. Nothing eludes him, be 
it small or large. He notes: the possible improvements in the route; 
the clashes between, and general conduct of, the company’s employés; 
the closing or removal of existing posts; the re-arrangement of routes 
of transportation and therein the reduction of the numbers in the annual 
brigades; the possibility of making the forts self-sustaining by horti- 
culture, fishery, or cattle-raising; the laxity of the chief factors and the 
consideration of means whereby they may give closer attention to their 
departments; and the large quantities of luxuries and imported pro- 
visions consumed at some posts. The reader feels that a real adminis- 
trator is making a real examination of his charge. Everyone, high and 
low, comes under fire, save two: ‘‘my staunch and manly friend and 
fellow traveller, Chief Trader McMillan’, who was also to accompany 
him in his next voyage, that of 1828; and John Rowand of Edmonton 
who was to be his travelling companion in 1841. In his fearless grap- 
pling with, and settlement of, every problem stand out those qualities 
that caused Wentzel within three years to change his view and write: 
‘‘In short the North West is now beginning to be ruled with an iron rod.” 

The problem of New Caledonia he found difficult to solve; but finally 
he determined to make that region tributary to the Pacific coast; a 
plan which was followed from 1826, though not exactly as the governor 
outlined it. The trade west of the Rocky Mountains he felt had been 
‘shamefully neglected”’ (p. 71); those in authority he found to have been 
indolent and indiflerent to the company’s interests (p. 90). Apparently 
those at Fort George were the chief offenders; of them the governor 
says (p. 111): 

Had any pains been taken in that way much expence might have been saved 
for several years past in Imported Provisions, but the good people of Fort 
George have been so averse to the rearing of live Stock and so dainty that they 
would not Eat their sucking Pigs, but by way of keeping down the Stock and 
for want of more rational pastime actually used to amuse themselves in practising 
Pistol Shooting by making War on the poor little Grunters at Twelve paces 
distance; we shall soon however I expect turn them to better account. 
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The journey from York Factory to the Columbia occupied eighty-four 
days. In 1826 Simpson, in reply to a query from the secretary for 
foreign affairs, stated that in a light canoe it could be performed in 
‘‘2 months or 65 days by a different route’. He fulfilled his prediction 
on his next voyage, that of 1828, making the crossing from York Factory 
to Fort Langley in sixty-five days. 

Certainly if Simpson did not spare others he did not spare himself. 
The report shows him day after day writing to his subordinates on the 
affairs of the company—a tedious task in those days of laborious hand- 
writing; twice, at least, he sits up all night settling disputed matters 
of business. When he learns of the destruction of Norway House he 
immediately resolves to increase his speed of travel—already far beyond 
any theretofore attempted—in order to reach the scene and lighten 
“the evil by timely arrangements’. He undertakes an arduous and 
hazardous journey from Fort Carlton to Fort Garry to discuss matters 
with Governor Pelly before his departure for England. Simpson sets 
out from Carlton at two o'clock in the morning, only three hours after 
his arrival. He has difficulty in crossing the Qu’Appelle and the Assini- 
boine Rivers; but is equal to the emergency. Naked he leads the way 
in swimming both rivers, mosquitoes in clouds tormenting; in recording 
the event he says: ‘“‘In short | believe there never was an unfortunate 
Gov' in such a Woeful plight as that of the North" Deptmt of Rupert's 
Land this Day.” 

The journal and the accompanying documents contain a vast mine 
of raw material upon every phase of the fur trade and its ramifications, 
and the concise and clear-cut views therein throw light upon many 
persons engaged init. These will be found of great value by the students 
of the time who will thereby be enabled to fill in some of the gaps now 
existing especially in economic history. In these respects it is difficult 
to overestimate their importance. It is doubtful if any single volume 
can be named that has made such a contribution to the history of the 
west. 

The introduction forms a fine historic background for the journal 
and its accompanying papers; the notes give evidence of real scholarship 
and a painstaking amount of research and careful collation, and, very 
properly, they indicate rather than supply the information. The book 
has a serviceable index and in the pocket a reproduction of one of Arrow- 
smith’s maps. 


F. W. Howay 


Political Leaders of Upper Canada. By WiLLIAM SmiTH. Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1931. Pp. xxxii, 292; illustrations. 
Tue author of this book—whose lamented death occurred just as the 
book was coming from the press—was a profound student of the sources 
for the history of British North America. There was no one who lived 
with the documents as completely as he. He lived with them to such 
an extent that the personalities of the past became again for him real 
people like those he met in the street—people he knew so weil that he 
could almost have prophesied what they would do or say in any given 
circumstances. 
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It is, therefore, hardly necessary to say that this book of biographical 
essays is an important contribution to the history of Upper Canada, and 
will be read with great interest by those most familiar with the subject. 
One may perhaps be permitted, however, to add that, despite the erudi- 
tion displayed in the book, the author, in his method of treatment, 
seems to have fallen between two stools. The book is neither a collection 
of biographical sketches after the manner in which the late Mr. Lytton 
Strachey summed up the careers of certain eminent figures in the Vic- 
torian era, nor is it a carefully documented study of the sources of Upper 
Canadian history. Mr. Smith could be shrewd and biting enough in 
his comments, but he had no desire to emulate the cynicism of the 
modern biographer. On the other hand, he seems to have suffered from 
a false fear of being pedantic. There are no footnotes or references to 
supporting authorities in his book, and he quotes from documents which 
have never been used before, without giving the reader any inkling of 
the fact. A case in point is to be found in the extracts from William 
Lyon Mackenzie's Colonial advocate, which caused his press to be thrown 
in 1826 into Toronto harbour. This and similar extracts were, it is 
believed, embodied in the late Mr. W. D. Le Sueur’s life of Mackenzie, 
which was suppressed as a result of legal action; but, so far as | am aware, 
they have never been made public, in whole or in part, until now. 

The book raises also the ever-recurring question of historical bias. 
Is it part of the historian’s duty to sit in judgment on the great figures 
of the past? Certain it is that, if he attempts to do so, it is difficult 
for him to avoid the appearance of personal bias. William Smith had 
a kindly and judicious mind. One may be sure that he strove for 
absolute impartiality. And yet one must confess that many of his 
verdicts and estimates fail to carry conviction. The present reviewer, 
for example, cannot help feeling that the book portrays Bishop Strachan 
and Sir John Beverley Robinson in far too unsympathetic a light, and 
that it is perhaps not sufficiently critical of certain phases of the careers 
and characters of Robert Gourlay, William Lyon Mackenzie, and 
Egerton Ryerson. 

But this, after all, is only a matter of opinion: and there will be 
others perhaps who will find themselves in complete accord with Mr. 
Smith’s conclusions. There can at any rate be no two opinions about 
the wealth of learning which the book reveals. 


W. S. WALLACE 


Responsible Government in Prince Edward Island: A Triumph of Self- 
Government under the Crown. By W. Ross LivinGston. (Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. LX, no. 4.) 
lowa City: University of lowa. 1931. Pp. 136. 

IN studying the origin and nature of the British Commonwealth, Pro- 

fessor Livingston has interested himself in the first two colonies in 

British North America to have representative government, Nova Scotia 

and Prince Edward Island; and he has written monographs on these, 

prior to his investigation of the Australian colonies to the same end. 

Of necessity, his studies in the Canadian field have been hurried; and 

while this may have contributed to the vigour of his narrative, it also 
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has made for inaccuracy in detail and has diminished the strength of his 
conclusions. 

This statement is particularly true of Responsible government in 
Prince Edward Island, which Mr. Livingston has been the first to attempt 
in a detailed manner. Relying, as he has done, on a very inadequate 
secondary authority for the setting of his story, he has made many errors 
of fact and missed many sidelights of interpretation, in spite of the 
freshness of his approach and his background of comparative ideas. 

To save space, some of these errors may be indicated as follows: 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island were not “established by the 
United Empire Loyalists’? but by pre-loyalist Americans, Scottish, 
English, and Irish immigrants; Prince Edward Island was not allotted 
to “sixty-seven Scotch proprietors’ but to ninety-eight proprietors, all 
of whom were not Scots; the Island was made a separate colony not in 
1770 but in 1769; the first newspaper was not the Prince Edward Island 
register of 1823 but the Royal American gazette and weekly intelligencer 
of the Island of St. John of 1787, and between that year and 1823 five 
other newspapers had lived and died; the assembly was not ‘‘from the 
start the forum of the popular cause’”’ but during the first thirty years of 
its apprenticeship it was the tool of faction, used by Patterson, Fanning, 
and Desbarres, alike, for their own ends; the petitions and plans of the 
assembly were not “spurned by the government in London” but were 
examined, discussed, modified, and, sometimes but not always, denied; 
and the British parliament did not enact ‘‘a law allowing the tenant 
farmers to buy the land on reasonable terms’: the local legislature 
enacted a law compelling the proprietors to sell their lands to the govern- 
ment and this took place not in 1873 but in 1875. As other examples of 
haste it may be noted that William Cooper, Edward Thornton, and 
Andrew Duncan appear simply as Cooper, Thornton, and Duncan; that 
Desbrisay is written as Des Bresay, Thomas Heath Haviland Jr., as 
T. H. Haviland, and that F. Longworth is credited with the original 
Longworth amendment which was moved by his brother John. 


Further, in considering this volume as a whole, one feels that the 
movement towards responsible government cannot be interpreted by a 
minute investigation of political activity in the decade of achievement 
alone. One must look before and after. For the period 1841-51, 
Mr. Livingston, by liberal quotation from official correspondence, 
succeeds in describing quite well the events enacted on the public stage; 
but as to what is going on behind the scenes he is less aware. Though he 
asserts that the economic question of the land and the interpretation 
of the local constitution were intertwined, he does not attempt to trace 
these inter-relations; nor does he show by any but the vaguest references 
to proprietary influence that he has considered the problem. No 
proprietor is dealt with, nor is any specific instance of proprietary 
influence given, although side by side with the political despatches which 
he has read, many protests and petitions signed by the few active 
proprietors could have been seen. Likewise, though Mr. Livingston 
thinks that “‘the power of the purse’”’ was important in the Island’s story, 
he gives no evidence of having noted the significant fact that in 1785 and 
1795 respectively the local assembly had passed two revenue acts, which, 
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by putting the proceeds into the hands of the governor and council, 
forfeited the power of the purse; that from 1825 to 1849 successive 
assemblies had repeatedly failed to get these acts repealed; and that, 
during this interval the British government had more than once dis- 
cussed the possibility of placing upon the local assembly full responsibility 
for the civil list. In the light of these facts, Lord Grey’s action in 1849 
was but the logical outcome of twenty-five years’ negotiation and, 
therefore, was neither Machiavellian nor far-sighted. 

Both the power of the purse and the question of land tenure were 
vital elements in the Island’s history; and, until their influence relative 
to the political and personal elements in the struggle has been weighed 
and indicated, the unique character of responsible government in Prince 
Edward Island cannot be revealed. 

D. C. HARVEY 


Zur Geschichte des Deutschtums in Kanada: Volume I—Das Deutschtum 
in Ostkanada. By HeEINz LEHMANN. Stuttgart: Ausland und 
Heimat Verlags-Aktiengesellschaft. 1931. Pp. vi, 125. 

It was only a question of time when attempts would have to be made 

to unravel the multicoloured tangle of foreign elements that go to 

make up so much of Canada’s population. Nineteen twenty-nine saw 
the publication of Robert England’s scholarly book The Central European 
immigrant in Canada (Toronto), a few months ago Charles H. Young’s 

The Ukrainian Canadians (Toronto, 1931) was printed, and now we 

have a history of the Germans in Canada by Dr. Lehmann, who is to 

be congratulated on the publication of volume I of his work which, 
when completed, will be the first general history of the Germans in the 

Dominion to appear in book form. But the author is mistaken when 

he says in the preface that no attempt has hitherto been made at a 

‘“‘zusammenfassenden kritischen Darstellung’. This was already very 

ably done by Professor W. Tuckermann in 1928 (CANADIAN HISTORICAL 

REVIEW, X, 1929, 352-5), and some preliminary work was done by the 

writer of this review in the Zeitschrift fiir Polittk (X1X, Berlin, 1930, 

773-785), though on a very much smaller scale. 

The volume under review deals with the Germans in Canada east 
of Manitoba. There is no index! (The reviewer regrets that the exigen- 
cies of typo graph ‘al harmony do not permit of a much bigger note of 
exclamation!) The book is very carefully written. Very much printed 
material has been consulted, well-digested, and skilfully arranged, and 
the titles collected in the bibliography. Scholars will be grateful for 
this list. Nevertheless, some important sources have been omitted, 
e.g., the various volumes of the CANADIAN HisTORICAL REVIEW; J. W. 
Regan Sketches and traditions of the Northwest Arm, (38rd_ edition, 
Halifax, 1928); L. Roth, Acadie and the Acadians (Philadelphia, 1890); 
the ‘Eight confidential letters from Canada”’ in Schloezer’s Briefwechsel, 
part 1V, no. XXIII, Goettingen, 1779 (no. XXIV is included); Mels- 
heimer’s Journal (Minden, 1776); C. W. Wells, A historical sketch of 
the town of Waterloo (Waterloo, 1928); W. B. Tucker, The romance of 
the Palatine Millers (Montreal, 1929); J. B. Brebner, New England's 
outpost (New York, 1927), and the various volumes of the Monatsblaetier 


—— 


—r 
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der Oblaten der Unbefleckten Jungfrau Maria to mention a few dealing 
with the Germans east of Manitoba. The bibliography contains—as 
expressly stated—a complete list of the books, efc., consulted for the 
second volume, but it lies outside the scope of this review to mention 
omission of books in the bibliography dealing with the West. 


The author traces in detail the history of the first German settle- 
ments in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, and Ontario. He is too 
pessimistic as to the future of the German race in eastern Canada at 
least, as he comes to the conclusion that ‘‘das Deutschtum in Ostkanada 
schon heute fast ganz der Geschichte angehoert’’. 


The number of “‘ Deutschstaemmige’’ (Germans by race) in Ontario 
is given as 130,545 in 1921 (p. 114). These are the official figures. What 
we want are the actual ones, which at that date must have been close 
on a quarter of a million, to take a very low estimate. Those studying 
race questions in Canada must help clear up the confusion that has 
crept into official figures dealing with the origin of the population, 
particularly since the War (see the CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REVIEW, 
1929, 352-3). 

There are some errors of commission and omission: the “‘Schlacht 
bei Quebec” was not in 1760 but in 1759 (p. 3). The continuity of 
racially German Lutheran pastors at Zion’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Lunenburg was not broken by the death of Rev. Cossmann, who died 
in 1897 (p. 30), as some of his successors were Revs. Roth, Hauser, 
Wahl, and the present incumbent, Rev. L. F. Hartzell. Dutch Village 
(not Town), Halifax, originally settled by Germans (p. 31), was first 
known as Westenwald. No mention is made of Hoffmann’s rebellion 
at Lunenburg in 1753, nor of Anthony Henry (d. 1800) the king’s printer 
at Halifax, a former German soldier. In dealing with the German Loyalist 
settlers in the Eastern Townships (p. 41) the village of Rosenberg (three 
and a half miles east of the northern end of Lake Champlain) seems to 
have escaped Dr. Lehmann’s notice, and surely some reference is due 
to General von Riedesel and his 4,000 Brunswickers who built Fort 
Lennox on the Ile aux Noix in 1776. Mississippi (p. 43) should read 
Missisquoi. It would be interesting to know the source of the map on 
page 72. There is a similar one in the 1927 volume of the Waterloo 
Historical Society. The author does not mention that remarkable model 
pulp town, Kapuskasing, Ontario, originally a prison-camp where Ger- 
mans and Austrians helped to clear a thousand acres of forest where the 
experimental farm and town are now situated. There is a graveyard 
there with a pyramid erected to the memory of the Germans and Aus- 
trians whose last resting-place it marks. 


Such details, however, do not detract materially from the value 
of Dr. Lehmann’s scholarly piece of work—it is a thesis for the Ph.D., 
Berlin University. No one in future, who studies the question of the 
Germans in Canada, will be able to do without this, the first volume of 
Zur Geschichte des Deutschtums in Kanada, and we trust the second 
will soon be published, for it does not do to leave a gap of too many 
years between a first and second volume. 


Louis HAMILTON 
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Red Snow on Grand Pré. By ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN. Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart. 1931. Pp. 224. 

In the four stories contained in this volume Professor MacMechan once 
more shows his power of making live the history of Nova Scotia. All 
the events here woven into narrative took place in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and for each of the stories the author has used con- 
temporary accounts. His knowlegde of the province, together with 
an ability to make use of old documents, result in that most desirable 
combination, readable and accurate history. 

The first story is of the winter march and the surprise attack on 
Noble’s force at Grand Pré in 1747. The second records the adventures 
of William Pote and the attempt to relieve Louisbourg in 1745. The 
‘Indian terror’’ deals with Indian outrages. The fourth story, ‘“‘The 
ransoming of Anthony Castell”’, is a brief but clever account of a curious 
person who could pose as either French or English, and of how he was 
ransomed by this useful gift. In some ways the last is the best of four 
excellent tales. 


G. DET. GLAZEBROOK 


The Last Spanish Exploration of the Northwest Coast, and the Attempt 
to Colonize Bodega Bay. By HENRY R. WAGNER. San Francisco: 
California Historical Society. 1931. Pp. 35. 

It has usually been thought that the expeditions of Galiano and Valdés 

and Caamajfio in 1792 were the last Spanish efforts on the north-west 

coast. Navarrete in his introduction to Le Viage hecho por les Goletas 

Sutil y Mexicana makes no mention of any subsequent exploration. 

This omission is the more remarkable in that the introduction, which 

occupies practically one half of the volume, is Spain’s defence against 

the charges of Fleurieu in his introduction to the Voyage of Marand. 

Mr. Wagner now gives us Spain’s last exploration in that region: the 

expedition of Eliza in 1793 to examine the coast between the Strait of 

Juan de Fuca and the Golden Gate. It consisted of two vessels both 

well known on the Pacific: the brigantine, Activo, and the schooner, 

Mexicana. Though the work was outside Canadian territory there is 

in the text as well as in Mr. Wagner’s lucid notes much that bears on 

Canadian history. His laconic estimate of Eliza is noteworthy in view 

of that officer’s unsuccessful voyage of 1791: “‘Distinctly, he was a 

failure.” 

Both Spain and Russia were considering settlement upon the Oregon 
coast, preferably on the Columbia River. In this connection it is 
interesting to observe that Captain James Colnett, who figured so 
prominently at Nootka, also caused anxiety to the Spaniards farther 
southward and forced them to attempt to colonize Bodega Bay. The 
effort was a failure. It was left to Baranoff to fix there a Russian 
spear-head, long a source of annoyance to Spain. 

Mr. Wagner’s introduction, in his usual comprehensive and scholarly 
style, is especially valuable for the light it throws upon the earlier and 
subsequent life of many whose names appear in the story of Spain on 
the British Columbian coast. 

F. W. Howay 
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Bibliography of the Printed Maps of Michigan, 1804-1880 with a series 
of over one hundred reproductions of maps constituting an historical 
atlas of the Great Lakes and Michigan. By Louis C. KARPINSKI. 
Lansing, Michigan: Michigan Historical Commission. 1931. Pp. 
539. 

THE purpose of this work is “‘to give the list of all the printed maps of 

Michigan which appeared between 1805 and 1880 and also to indicate 

those earlier maps which were fundamental in the spread of information 

concerning the cartography of the Great Lakes’. The illustrations 
include over one hundred maps among which are given those which are 
fundamental in illustrating the evolution of the delineation of the Great 

Lakes from the earliest days of exploration. The series includes the 

English, French, and American maps which were most influential in 

the spread of knowledge concerning the region. The bibliography of 

maps which runs into hundreds of items gives the exact titles, sizes of 
the maps, and other pertinent information. In his introductory chap- 
ters Professor Karpinski has provided an admirably clear and concise 
account of the maps of the Great Lakes and their authors. Especially 
interesting are his observations on the persistence or survival of errors 
in certain cases long after more accurate maps have made their appear- 
ance. For students of the history and cartography of the Great Lakes 
the volume will be of very great value. A prodigious amount of en- 
thusiasm and industry must have gone into its compilation and the 

Michigan historical commission is to be highly congratulated on com- 

pleting a work which might well serve as a model for emulation in Canada 

as well as in the United States. 


GEORGE W. BROWN 


Responsible Government in Canada. By Rosa W. LANGSTONE. With 
a preface by Sir RAyMOND BEAzLEy. London and Toronto: J. M. 
Dent and Sons. 1931. Pp. xi, 241. ($3.50) 

Tuts volume gives us once more the conventional story of responsible 

government in Canada as it can be traced up to 1854 by reference to 

well-known points such as Lord Durham and the Report, the governors 
of the '40’s and their changing ministries, Lord Elgin and the Rebellion 

Losses Bill. The writer quotes a number of interesting comments 

from contemporary English journals and newspapers, but beyond that 

there is little, either in the information given or in the opinions expressed, 
that would not be familiar to anyone who has read the well-known 
books on the period. It is regrettable that the acknowledgement 

(p. xa) of the author’s debt (amounting in some cases to verbatim 

transcription) was not included in the volume as it was reviewed by 

some publications immediately after its appearance. The writer seems 
to know nothing of the Canadian background except what she has 
learned from secondary books. She attempts almost no analysis of 
the diverse forces behind the movement in Canada for responsible 
government nor does she seem to understand all that is implied in the 

term itself. The rather pretentious bibliography does not include a 

single Canadian newspaper or journal of the period; some of the most 

recent and valuable studies on various aspects of the subject are omitted, 
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and no place is found even for Canada and its provinces and The chronicles 
of Canada. The great mass of manuscript material, both official and 
private, is ignored even where the papers were available in England as 
is the case with the correspondence between the colonial office and the 
governors. 

The volume may be useful as a connected account for readers who 
come to the subject with no previous knowledge, although for such 
readers it is unfortunate that Nova Scotia has not been included. Since 
the study was prepared as a graduate thesis in an English university, 
and is prefaced by a very flattering note by Sir Raymond Beazley, it 
invites judgment as a scholarly contribution to the subject, but sufficient 
criticism has been given above to indicate that it would be unkind to deal 
fully with the book from this point of view. 


GEORGE W. BRown 


The 42nd Battalion, C.E.F., Royal Highlanders of Canada, in the Great War. 
By Lt.-Co_. C. BEREsForRD Topp. Montreal: Gazette Printing 
Company. 1931. Pp. xii,412. ($4.00) 

DuRInG the delay in issuance of the official histories, the task of publish- 
ing Canadian war records has been left largely to individuals or associa- 
tions who have been able to devote to it their own time and money. 
Two personal records from the 42nd Battalion have already appeared, 
those of Corporal Bird and Private Dinesen. Now we have the history 
of the unit, written by Lt.-Col. Topp from the official records. He 
describes the actions and experiences of the battalion clearly and concisely 
with the minimum of technical phrases; and in each case he adds a list 
of noteworthy individual performances. He has made the best use of 
his space and maintains a judicious fairness in allocating praise between 
officers and other ranks. 

The official historian writes frequently under obligation and restraint. 
Laudation of the highly-placed, though evident in this book, is not 
excessive. Yet it is strange to see the official apology of 1919 quoted 
to excuse the Passchendaele battle (p. 154); the Italian defeat at Capor- 
etto on October 24, 1917, is cited as reason for a Canadian operation 
which commenced a week earlier. In dealing with the Canadian Corps 
command, however, Lt.-Col. Topp drops cautious hints of criticism, 
especially about the failure of the artillery to co-operate fully with the 
infantry after the first barrage which led to the disaster of the Douai Road 
and contributed to the insufficient success of the Cambrai battle, as was 
apparent to General Currie (p. 256, 282). Likewise he makes no attempt 
to claim impeccability for the battalion officers; he lets the reader see 
that the Parvillers action was compromised by two officers who lost their 
way (p. 222-3) and that the Douai Road disaster was incurred in part 
by insufficient patrol work (p. 269). While recording the refusal of the 
battalion to join in the mutiny at Nivelles (p. 304) he omits a previous 
disturbance at Mons. His attribution of the mutiny to “individuals of 
communistic tendencies’ shows the officer's bewilderment at post- 
armistice occurrences which in the reviewer’s opinion were due to the ~ 
clash of Canadian national and democratic feeling with certain army 
regulations intended to emphasize distinction of rank. These details, 
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however, detract little from the value of a work which may well set a 
standard. 


W. B. KERR 


Snow Man: John Hornby in the Barren Lands. By MALCOLM WALDRON. 
Boston and New York: MHoughton Mifflin Company. 1931. 
Pp. x, 292. (($3.00) 
Tuts book is based mostly on the diary of Captain James C. Critchell- 
Bullock and is a vivid and interesting account of the adventures of 
Bullock and Hornby in the far north. Only someone, however, possess- 
ing rare gifts in portraying both the adventures of an arduous journey, 
and the characters of the people engaged in it, would be competent to 
describe a journey so needlessly uncomfortable as Hornby’s and Bullock’s, 
or a traveller of such extraordinary character as Hornby himself. Mr. 
Waldron’s book does neither. Written in the style of turgid exaggera- 
tion at present the vogue among second- or third-rate journalists it 
is not a good account of what is, in fact, a rather easy and pleasant 
journey by canoe. 

This reflection on the style of the book is not personal to the late 
Malcolm Waldron, but is directed against a school of writing supposed 
to be demanded by the public and presumed to be profitable. It is a 
specific offence of ‘‘popular’’ writers on northern subjects: Waldron 
was merely following a fashion. The interest of the book is in spite of 
this handicap of style. Nor is the book, even though it has some life-like 
touches derived from Bullock's diary, a good characterization of Hornby 
himself. It seems apparent that the author never met Hornby—his 
portrayal of Hornby’s character shows palpably a lack of first-hand 
acquaintance. 

As the journey was over a well-known trail, and strictly confined 
to that trail, no new light was thrown on the exploration or geography 
of the north. The lessons to be drawn from the expedition of Hornby 
and Bullock are negative ones—of how not to do things. These were 
lessons that Hornby never learned in all his northern travels, and his 
failure to do so was at last fatal to him and to his two companions a 
year or so later in this same country. A fatal issue to the adventure 
under review was probably only averted by the presence of trappers 
in the vicinity of Hornby’s and Bullock’s winter quarters and their 
timely aid and comfort to the pair. 


GEorRGE M. Douctas! 


The Negroin Canada. By IDAGREAVEs. (McGill University economic 
studies, no. 16, National problems of Canada.) Orillia, Ontario: 
Packet-Times Press. 1931. Pp. 79. (75 cents) 

THE available supply of ‘‘ National problems of Canada’”’ appears to be 

dwindling when the negro in Canada is placed in this category. How- 


1Mr. Douglas knew John Hornby well for over sixteen years: in the far north, in 
Ontario, and in England. He was in close touch with him before he made the journey 
with Captain Critchell-Bullock of which Snow man is an account, and he afterwards 
heard all about it from both men concerned. He knew several men who met the pair at 
different points on their journey. 
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ever, the problem which is here presented is less that of the negro himself 
than of his white fellow-citizens whose attitude towards the race tends 
“to keep their capacities down to a low level of opportunity”. This 
phase of the study is worthy of serious consideration because, as Miss 
Greaves points out, negroes in Canada seem to be virtually excluded 
from the more lucrative occupations, the present century having brought 
a marked shrinkage in their field of employment. It is perhaps an 
extreme statement to say, however, that ‘‘the great mass of Canadian 
Negroes live on the brink of destitution’’. 

The negro has a lengthy history in Canada. He appears as a slave 
in the French régime. He accompanied Loyalists to the Maritime 
Provinces. Large numbers came to Upper Canada, and, as a refugee 
from slavery, the negro was received as the ‘‘undeserving victim of a 
despised republican tyranny’’. The thirteenth amendment of the 
American constitution stopped the immigration into Canada before a 
definite problem arose, though one may find mutterings of racial pre- 
judice before 1860. After the Civil War, many negroes returned to the 
United States and the situation was eased. 

In her study, Miss Greaves has sought data from government re- 
ports, census statistics, efc., but has overlooked one important source in 
the newspaper, The dawn of tomorrow, published for a decade by the 
Canadian Association for the Advancement of Colored People which 
operates under a dominion charter. The reference on page 43 to Sir 
Francis Head should be Sir Edmund Walker Head. The bibliography 


is not well arranged. 
FRED LANDON 


Survey of International Affairs, 1930. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, assisted 
by V. M. Bou Lter. (Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs.) Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1931. Pp. ix, 605; maps. ($7.00) 

Documents on International Affairs, 1980. Edited by JOHN WHEELER- 
BENNETT, with an introduction by Sir FREDERIC G. KENYON. 
(Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs.) Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1931. Pp. xii, 264. 
($4.00) 

THESE two annual volumes together form an unique guide to the complex 

history of contemporary international relations. To some extent the 

Survey and the Documents aie integrated, and should be used together. 

It is patently impossible to give more than an indication of the contents, 

while the high standard of the work is amply vouched for by the previous 

volumes. The Survey begins with a section on disarmament and security ; 
and certain of the texts connected with the London Naval Conference 
will be found in the Documents. The second part of the Survey deals 
with the Briand plan for closer union in Europe, and the Documents 
contain the text of the French note and a summary of the replies. After 

a short section on Balkan affairs, Mr. Toynbee turns to the Middle 

East—a subject in which he is particularly at home—and sketches 

developments in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Iraq. Corresponding 

documents will again be found in the companion volume. Both volumes 
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have short sections on China. (One may expect more in the Survey for 
1931.) The fifth part of the Survey concerns the American continent: 
in particular, the affairs of Mexico, the troublous times in the South 
American republics, and the relations of the United States with the 
latter. The last part of the Survey, written by Mr. H. V. Hodson, Mr. 
R. J. Stopford, and Mr. J. Menken, gives a sketch of general economic 
developments, the economic conferences, and the course of reparations 
during the year. 

Apart from a sketch of the Canadian wheat situation, there are few 
references to Canada. On the other hand, most of the subjects taken 
up have a direct connection with Canadian history, and in some of the 
incidents described Canada played an active part. 


Inasmuch as the Survey and the Documents are to some extent 
parallel and complementary in material, one wonders if in future years 
it will be found possible to make a similar arrangement of subjects for 
the convenience of readers. At present subjects are differently arranged 
in the two volumes: for example, in the Survey the second Hague Con- 
ference is described on page 517, while Mr. Snowden’s summary of the 
agreements concluded at that conference is printed at page 1 of the 
Documenis. Cross-references meet the difficulty to some extent, but 
thev do not appear to be complete. This, however, is a minor suggestion 
for the improvement of two invaluable books. 


G. DET. GLAZEBROOK 


‘Their Trackless Way’: A Book of Memories. By ADELE LE BOURGEOIS 
CuHaPIN (Mrs. R. W. Cuapin). Edited by CHRISTINA CHAPIN. 
London: Constable and Company. 1931. Pp. 327. 

Tus volume of memories by an American lady, of French extraction, 

born in the south and married to a northerner has a certain cosmopolitan 

flavour. Mrs. Chapin lived much beyond her own country—in France, 

England, and Canada, and had a wide range of friends including Lord 

Milner and Lord Grey. While living in Montreal she founded a “ Fort- 

nightly club” with the aim of bringing together French and English 

ladies, who seemed to be living in separate worlds. It is of interest 
that Mrs. Chapin found the same condition as between the French and 
the English-speaking elements in New Orleans, where ‘‘the French 
quarter and the American quarter were separated from one another by 

Canal Street, and there was no intercourse between them’’ (p. 215). 

This illustrates the tenacity of the belief of the French in their own 

culture. It is doubtful whether in any part of the world any consider- 

able number of people of French origin have ever been ‘‘absorbed”’ into 
any of the dominant alien elements where they live. There is an ex- 
ception. French Huguenots have been so absorbed but this has been 
due to their hostility to a persecuting France. Mrs. Chapin quotes 

Mark Twain as saying that the English colonies had not fought the real 

England ‘“‘but only a temporary form of government! that England 

repudiated’’; he added that no country could have a “greater privilege 

than to be a colony of the England of to-day’’. 


G. M. WRonG 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association was 
held in the Public Archives, Ottawa, on May 24 and 25, the president, 
His Honour Judge F. W. Howay of New Westminster, B.C., being in 
the chair. Judge Howay’s presidential paper was an admirable account 
of the rise and decline of the maritime fur trade on the coast of British 
Columbia in the period from about 1783 to 1825. Judge Howay has 
made this a subject of study for a number of years and the paper in 
its clear analysis and vivid description was a model of its kind. The 
paper by Mr. N. Fieldhouse on ‘The Relations of Bolingbroke and the 
English opposition with the French government, 1731-35"’ marked an 
interesting departure from the usual practice of devoting the sessions 
exclusively to Canadian history. It was largely based on manuscript 
material hitherto unused. The second session had reference especially 
to Nova Scotia. Mr. A. H. Young, president of the Ontario Historical 
Society read a paper on ‘‘Dr. Charles Inglis in New York, 1766-83”. 
Dr. James Kenney of the Public Archives gave an account of the genea- 
logy of Governor Charles Lawrence in which he made clear that the 
hitherto accepted statements have been very far astray. The paper 
on ‘‘Machias and the invasion of Nova Scotia’’ by Mr. D. C. Harvey, 
archivist of the province of Nova Scotia, was a distinct addition to our 
knowledge of the attitude in Nova Scotia to the American Revolution. 
At the third session papers were read by Judge E. F. Surveyer, “‘La 
procédure sous le régime francais’; by Mr. F. J. Audet of the Public 
Archives; and by Mr. Fred Landon of the University of Western Ontario, 
whose account of ‘“‘Dalton McCarthy and the politics of the later 
eighties’’ was an interesting comment on that stormy period in Canadian 
public life. A luncheon was held at the Chateau Laurier at which 
Mr. D. McArthur of Queen’s University read an excellent paper on 
“The British board of trade and Quebec, 1760-75’ in the course of 
which he expressed some interesting opinions in opposition to those of 
the late C. W. Alvord. The members of the association also were 
present at the opening of the Bytown Museum, a very valuable collection 
brought together by the Women’s Historical Association of Ottawa. 
The papers read at the association will, as usual, be published in the 
annual Report, for the printing of which, and for the accommodation of 
the meeting, the association is once more indebted to the Archives and 
to Dr. Doughty. 

Dr. J. Clarence Webster of Shediac, N.B., was elected president 
and Professor McArthur vice-president. While the attendance was 
not large the meeting, as usual, served a valuable purpose in bringing 
together representatives from every part of the dominion. 





The fourth annual meeting of the Canadian Political Science Associa- 
tion was held on May 23-24, 1932, at the Economics Building of the 
University of Toronto. The session on Monday morning was devoted 
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to ‘‘Unemployment”’. An estimate of the ‘Extent of unemployment 
in Canada” was contributed by Messrs H. M. Cassidy, A. G. Heakes, 
and G. E. Jackson, of the University of Toronto. Mr. Cassidy also 
read a paper on “ Municipal relief works”, in which he examined critically 
the recent experience of Ontario. Mr. H. Logan, of the University of 
Western Ontario, discussed the problem of ‘‘Unemployment insurance 
in Canada’’, and Mr. J. C. Pedley, of Montreal, discussed the ‘‘ Réle of 
private charity in the present emergency”. In the afternoon papers 
were read by Mr. R. A. MacKay, of Dalhousie University, on the 
‘Proposed intra-empire tribunal’, and by Mr. N. A. MacKenzie, of 
the University of Toronto, on the “Sino-Japanese controversy and the 
League of Nations’. On Monday evening the association had the 
pleasure of listening to the presidential address. The president, Dr. S. 
J. McLean, chose to lecture on ‘‘Some early phases of Canadian railway 
development”. Tuesday morning was given over to ‘Currency’. 
Mr. A. B. Balcom, of Acadia University, defended the ‘‘ Automatic 
gold standard”’ while pointing out certain ‘‘necessary modifications’. 
Mr. A. F. W. Plumptre, of the University of Toronto, discussed the 
peculiar difficulties of ‘‘Currency management in Canada’. Mr. J. P. 
Day, of McGill University, dealt with ‘‘Empire currency proposals” 
and advocated a sterling exchange for Canada. There was a large 
attendance and an active discussion. In the afternoon simultaneous 
round tables were held on public finance, on government regulation of 
combines in Canada, on the party system in Canada, and on a planned 
economy. In the evening Mr. W. T. Jackman, of the University of 
Toronto, read a paper on the St. Lawrence waterway project. The 
papers read at the general sessions and abstracts of the papers read in 
the round tables will be published as volume IV of the proceedings of 
the Canadian Political Science Association. It is hoped that this volume 
will be ready for distribution to the members in August of this year. 
Copies of this volume ($3.00) or of the earlier volumes ($2.00 each) 
may be obtained from Mr. C. A. Curtis, Queen’s University, Kingston. 
Mr. E. J. Urwick, head of the department of political science in the 
University of Toronto, was elected president of the association. 
(V. W. B.) 
The American Historical Association will hold its annual meeting in 
the last week of this year at the University of Toronto. This will be 
the first meeting of the association in Canada. 


We were pleased to receive recently the report of the Public Archives 
of Nova Scotia for the period of fifteen months ending December 31, 
1931. The report records the work of preliminary organization in 
“reducing to decency and order a hundred and fifty boxes of dirty, 
dispersed miscellaneous documents, 4000 miscellaneous volumes of 
books and pamphlets, bound and unbound, and 1000 volumes of news- 
papers’. The influence of the new archives in Halifax is already being 
felt, although the work of collecting and organizing materials has been 
no more than well begun. 
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The Queen’s University summer school of historical research will 
again be held at the Public Archives, Ottawa, July 4 to August 19. 
In addition to providing special direction for advanced students, Pro- 
fessor D. McArthur will give courses on ‘‘ The basis of French-Canadian 
nationality’’ and ‘‘French and British in Canada, 1760-1812”’. 

We regret that on page 75 of the last issue of the REVIEW, mistaken 
reference was made to the “late Mr. A. F. Hunter’. Mr. Hunter is 
now recovering from what was thought to be a fatal illness. 

The valuable paper in this issue on the Quebec Act was read by Miss 
Louise Phelps Kellogg, D.Litt., at the joint session of the American 
and Mississippi Valley Historical Associations in December last. Miss 
Kellogg, whose work is well known, is senior research associate of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. The paper on Canadian migra- 
tion was prepared by Mr. Roland Wilson now at the Commonwealth 
bureau of census and statistics, Canberra, Australia. The introduction 
is by Mr. Gilbert Jackson of the University of Toronto. The contri- 
butions to the Notes and Documents section are by Mr. W. S. Wallace 
of the University of Toronto and Mr. D. C. Harvey, archivist of the 
Province of Nova Scotia. 





CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Antiquarian and Numismatic Society of Montreal. The Antiquarian, 
the journal of the society, made its first appearance since 1914, in the 
spring of 1931. Another issue will appear shortly. A committee of 
the society is at present looking after the restoration and preservation 
of what remains of the old fort on St. Helen’s Island. From February 22 
to March 15, a public exhibition was held under the auspices of the 
society, depicting the growth of the Canadian railway system since the 
issuance of the charter of the Champlain and St. Lawrence Railroad, 
on February 25, 1832, and a special meeting of the society was held to 
celebrate the contennial of railroads in Canada, at which an address 
was given by Mr. John Loye on “The early railroads of Canada’”’. 

Brome County UHistorical Society. Honorary president, James 
MacKinnon, Esq., D.C.L. Several historical sites have been marked 
or repaired by the society, two of the most interesting being the site of 
the first house in Bolton, P.Q., and of the first habitation in Brome 
Township. The society owns its museum in Knowlton, P.Q. 

Canadian Geographical Society. President, Charles Camsell; hono- 
rary secretary, E. S. Martindale. Permanent address, Woodward Press 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. The society aims to disseminate information 
on the geography, resources, and people of Canada. As one of its 
major activities it publishes monthly the Canadian geographical journal. 
The annual meeting of the society was held in Ottawa on February 17, 
1932. 

Canadian Military Institute. President, Lieutenant-Colonel Baptist 
Johnston; secretary-treasurer, Captain J. H. Dignam. 

The Canadian North-West Historical Society has just published in its 
series of ‘‘Chapters in the North-west history prior to 1890, related by 
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old timers’’, The Alberta field force of '85 edited by Colonel F. C. Jamieson. 
At present about forty people are preparing material on various subjects 
for publication, and the hundreds of documents received by the society 
exhibit the keen appreciation of western Canadian pioneers to assist 
in putting in order the historical archives of the Prairie Provinces. 
Citizens interested in this task of collecting and editing the stories of 
western settlement may address the society at Estevan, Sask. 

Champlain Society. The annual meeting of the society was held on 
March 18, 1932, at the University of Toronto. Major Eric Armour, 
K.C., was elected president, and Harold C. Walker, and W. Stewart 
Wallace, secretaries. The fourth volume of Champlain's works has just 
been published and the society has authorized the publication of a new 
edition of John McLean’s Notes of a twenty-five year service in the Hudson's 
Bay territories with notes and introduction by Mr. W. S. Wallace. Mr. 
J. B. Tyrrell has in preparation a book on Philip Turnor, the first sur- 
veyor in the great north-west. Mr. Tyrrell has been permitted by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to examine and photograph the journals of 
Philip Turnor which have hitherto not been available to students. It 
is hoped that Professor Ganong will soon be able to give the society a 
new edition of Diér¢ville’s Port Royale. 

The Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba is compiling a list 
of the material in the society’s possession, which includes some valuable 
pamphlets relating to the history of the west. 

Ontario Historical Society. The annual meeting of the society will 
be held at St. Catharines, Ontario, on June 22, 23, and 24, 1932. 

Oxford Historical Society. A paper was given before the society by 
Mrs. E. J. Canfield on the street names of Woodstock, and it was printed 
in the Daily sentinel-review, Woodstock, Friday, May 20, 1932. 

Royal Society of Canada. The fiftieth anniversary of the society was 
celebrated in Ottawa on May 26, 27, and 28, 1932. One of the features 
of the meeting was the formal opening of the new National Research 
Laboratories, in which the society met for the first time. The principal 
learned societies of Great Britain, France, and the United States were 
asked to send delegates as well as a number of Canadian societies. A 
series of papers was presented outlining the progress in Canada in 
fifty years in economics, history, etc. 

United Empire Loyalists’ Association of Canada. The association 
has branches in Toronto, Victoria, and Hamilton, and branches in course 
of organization at Brantford, Kingston, Regina, Winnipeg, Charlotte- 
town, and in Boston, Mass. The official publication of the association 
is the Loyalist gazette, the February (1932) number of which contains a 
list of the Loyal or British American (Provincial) Regiments serving in 
the Revolutionary War other than the Northern (Canadian) Division, 
and an article on the Queen’s Rangers by Captain H. M. Jackson. 

Women’s Canadian Tistorical Society of Ottawa. Corresponding 
secretary, Miss B. K. Eliot, 148, Elgin Street, Ottawa. The society 
held at the Dominion Archives a loan exhibition which was opened 
on May 25, 1932, to celebrate the centenary of the official opening of the 
Rideau Canal on May 24, 1832. 
















RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in this section does not preclude a later and more extended review.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


BoRDWELL, Percy. Nationality within the British Commonwealth of Nations (lowa 
law review, January, 1932). A comment on the question of nationality within 
the Empire. 


3OULANGER, J. Oscar. Le sentiment national et le nouveau nationalisme (Le terroir, 
XII (8), janvier, 1932, pp. 21-23). A discussion of the Statute of Westminster and 
the Société des Canadiens Natifs. 


Boycott, A. G. The elements of imperial defence: A study of the geographical features, 
material resources, communications and organization of the British Empire. Alder- 
shot, England: Gale and Polden. 1931. Pp. 402. (12s. 6d.) A treatment of the 
problem of imperial defence with a detailed consideration of the component parts of 
the Empire in relation to defence. With 14 maps. 


Brappon, Sir Henry. The making of a constitution. Sydney, Australia: Angus and 
Robertson. 1930. Pp. 247. (5s. 6d.) An outline of the origin and development 
of the British constitution. 


CANNING, A. R. Ottawa—and after (United Empire, XXIII (4), April, 1932, pp. 188- 
190). A forecast of some of the problems and tasks which will confront the Im- 
perial Conference at Ottawa. 


CHEVALLIER, JEAN JAcQuES. L’évolution de l'Empire Britannique. 2 volumes. Paris: 
Les Editions Internationales. 1930. Pp. 1068. An outline of the history of the 
British Empire. 


Domony, PETER. A “statute of Westminster’’ (Magyar szemle, January, 1932, pp. 5-14). 
A study of the constitution of the British Empire. 


E.uiott, W. Y. The new British Empire. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 1932. Pp. xv, 519. ($5.00) To be reviewed later. 


ELsHoiz, ARIBERT. Die Rechtsnatur des britischen Weltreichs. Charlottenburg: 
Gebrueder Hoffmann. 1930. Pp. viii, 79. To be reviewed later. 


Ewart, JoHNS. The Statute of Westminster, 1931, as a climax in its relation to Canada 
(Canadian bar review, X (2), February, 1932, pp. 111-122). A résumé of Canada’s 
advance towards independence and a discussion of the Statute of Westminster and 
its effect. 


Firoot, C. H. S. Let go the painter: A chapter in imperial development (Fortnightly 
review, no. 781 (n.s.), January, 1932, pp. 52-59). A consideration of the provisions 
of the Statute of Westminster. 


Gey van Pittius, E.F.W. ‘ Dominion’’ nationality (Journal of comparative legislation 
and international law, 3rd series, XIII (4), November, 1931, pp. 199-202). A 
definition of citizenship in the dominions. 


HAMMOND, FREDERICK. Britain—island or Empire (Fortnightly review, no. 782 (n.s.), 
February, 1932, pp. 137-148). A discussion of tariffs, the national government in 
Great Britain, imperial preference, and the forthcoming Conference at Ottawa. 


Harris, S. E. Monetary problems of the British Empire. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1931. Pp. xvi, 569. ($6.00) Some two-thirds of this book deal with 
the problems of the pound sterling from 1914 until the re-establishment of the gold 
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standard. The remainder is devoted to the problems of the satellite currencies of 
South Africa, Australia, Egypt and, at greater length, of India. It is an excellent 
piece of economic research with notes, references, and bibliography. The writer’s 
grasp of theoretical problems results in his presentation of facts in an orderly and 
forceful manner. (A. F. W. PLuMpPTRE) 


“Hespericus”. Canada at the Ottawa Conference (Fortnightly review, no. 784 (n.s.), 
April, 1932, pp. 452-462). An appraisement of the possibilities of the approaching 
Imperial Conference, and of imperial preference, from the Canadian standpoint. 


HuGues, Hector. National sovereignty and judicial autonomy in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. London: P.S. King and Son. 1931. Pp. xv, 184. (9s.) To 
be reviewed later. 


Imperial preference (Round table, no. 86, March, 1932, pp. 246-265). A summing up 
of the fundamentals of any system of regulating imperial trade. 


Keith, A. B. Notes on imperial constitutional law (Journal of comparative legislation 
and international law, 3rd series, XIII (4), November, 1931, pp. 246-265). A 
summary of the attitudes of the various parts of the Empire toward the Statute of 
Westminster. 


KENNEDY, W.P.M. The Imperial Conferences, 1926-1930. The Statute of Westminster 
(Law ey review, XLVIII (190), April, 1932, pp. 191-216). Reviewed on 
page 199. 


Knox, F. A. Empire trade and British industry (Queen’s quarterly, XX XIX (1), 
February, 1932, pp. 46-61). A discussion, with statistics, of British trade. The 
writer concludes that the present situation demands such a study as will reveal 
every possibility of inter-imperial specialization. 


LAPOINTE, ERNEST. Le Statut de Westminster et l'’évolution nationale du Canada (Revue 
trimestrielle canadienne, no. 69, mars, 1932, pp. 1-18). A discussion of the Statute. 
To be reviewed later. 


La PRADELLE, A. de. L’évolution de l’empire britannique (Revue de droit international, 
July-September, 1931). A discussion of the development of the Empire. 


LEACOCK, STEPHEN. Back to prosperity: The great opportunity of the Empire Conference. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1932. Pp. 108. ($1.00) This 
is a sunshine sketch of the forthcoming Imperial Conference. Professor Leacock’s 
thesis is admittedly based on the assumption that ‘‘The Consumer is dead” and 
that we only exist and think in our capacities as producers. From this it logically 
follows that all increases in tariffs must be beneficial, particularly a ‘‘super tariff’ 
around the Empire; that the Canadian delegation can go to the Conference refusing 
to import manufactures and expecting to sell more wheat at higher prices; and that 
Russia is a ‘“‘ Bad thing’”’ which ought to be starved to death by an Imperial embargo. 
The book, whose pages are not sullied by concrete facts and figures, is further 
brightened by a profusion of misleading metaphors. (A. F. W. PLUMPTRE) 


LurFtT, HERMANN. Das Britische Weltreich. Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut. 
(32 mk.) The final portion of the volume is devoted to imperial problems, eco- 
nomic, commercial, and strategical. 


McArtuur, D. Canada and the Ottawa Conference (Queen’s quarterly, XX XIX (1), 
February, 1932, pp. 160-171). An indication of certain of the limits within which 
the negotiations will be conducted at the adjourned meeting of the Imperial 
Economic Conference in the summer of 1932. 


MacKay, Ropert A. The British Commonwealth of independent nations (Current 
history, September, 1931, pp. 845-848). Remarks on the constitutional changes 
in the Empire since 1926, particularly in the position of dominion legislatures, in 
the appointment of the governor-general of a dominion, and in the position of the 
dominions with regard to foreign affairs. 
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MEYER, ERWIN F. Anent the Statute of Westminster I. and liability (St. Louis law 


review, December, 1931). A comment on an aspect of the Statute of West- 
minster. 


NEARING, Scott. The twilight of Empire. New York: The Vanguard Press. 1930. 
Pp. x, 349. An economic interpretation of imperialist cycles. 


PiGGoTT, JULIAN. The steel trade and imperial co-operation (United Empire, XXIII (3), 
March, 1932, pp. 136-140). A lecture advocating a policy of industrial co-operation 
between Canada and Great Britain in the steel trade. 


PoTTER, PitmMAN B. Dominions, Commonwealth and the society of nations (American 
journal of international law, X XV (2), April, 1931, pp. 316-318). Remarks on the 
Imperial Conference of 1930, and a discussion of some anomalies of the positions 
of the dominions in the society of nations. 


RAMSBOTHAM, JOSHUA FIELDEN. An Empire clearing house and migration (United 
Empire, XXIII (2), February, 1932, pp. 69-73). A scheme for imperial migration 
with special application to Australia. 


RAPPARD, WILLIAME. The British Empire as seen from Geneva. London: British Uni- 


versities League of Nations Society. 1930. Pp. 19. A discussion of the Empire 
and the League. 


Report on Empire monetary and financial policy. London: Federation of British In- 
dustries and Empire Economic Union. 1931. Pp. 48. A financial report. 


Roe, F. P. The soldier and the Empire. With a foreword by General Sir C. H. Har- 
RINGTON. Aldershot, England: Gale and Polden. 1931. Pp. xxiii, 282. (5s.) 
The first two parts of the book are on the Empire, its acquisition and consolidation; 
the last part is devoted to its protection. 


ScHoLes, ALEX. G. Education for Empire settlement: A story of juvenile migration. 
(Royal Empire Society, Imperial studies, no. 6.) London: Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1932. Pp. xii, 250. ($2.50) To be reviewed later. 


Sprro, S. Grove. A united Empire and a united world (United Empire, XXIII (2), 
February, 1932, pp. 79-82). A paean of Empire from a South African point of view. 


Le Statut de Westminster (Europe nouvelle, 19 décembre, 1931, pp. 1702-1703). An 
outline of the Statute of Westminster. 


The Statute of Westminster: Full text (Current history, January, 1932, pp. 599-601). 
The text of the Statute in full. 


THOMPSON, BRAM. Canada's national status and the Statute of Westminster (Bench and 
bar, II (4), April 1, 1932, pp. 10-11). An outline of the development of national 


“‘status”’ in Canada and a discussion of the clarifications and adjustments made by 
the Statute of Westminster. 


Wane, E. C. S. and Puitiips, G. GopFrey. Constitutional law: An outline of the laws 
and practice of the constitution, including English local government, the constitutional 
relations of the British Empire and the church of England. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1931. Pp. xxii, 476. ($7.00) To be reviewed later. 


WAGNER, DonaLpO. British economists and the Empire. 11 (Political science quarterly, 
XLVII (1), March, 1932, pp. 57-74). A consideration of the attitude of economists 
toward the British Empire since 1860. The first part of this article was published 
in the Political science quarterly for June, 1931. 


Welding the bonds of Empire trade (Canada-West Indies magazine, X XI (4), March, 
1932, pp. 113-114). A note on Canadian-West Indian trade, imperial preference, 
and the Imperial Conference of 1932. 
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WiTHERS, HARTLEY. Problems of Empire currency: The priceless asset of mutual con- 


fidence (United Empire, XXIII (8), March, 1932, pp. 152-156). A very general 
discussion. 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


ALLEN, CARLETON Kemp. Bureaucracy triumphant. Oxford: The University Press. 
1931. Pp. 148. To be reviewed later. 


BiccarR, H. P. The naming of America and Greenland (Canadian geographical journal, 
IV (2), February, 1932, pp. 85-96). A brief statement of how the names ‘‘ America’”’ 


and “Greenland” came to be given, with several very interesting portraits and 
maps. 


3ONNAULT, CLAUDE de. L’histoire canadienne a l’Exposition Coloniale de Paris (1931) 
(Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XVIII (3), mars, 1932, pp. 158-166). A 


report of the exhibitions relating to Canada at the Exposition Coloniale in Paris 
in 1931. 


CHAPIN, CHRISTINA (ed.). ‘‘ Their trackless way'’: A book of memories by ADELE LE 


BourGEoIs CHAPIN. London: Constable and Company. 1931. Pp. 327. Re- 
viewed on page 219. 


DONNAN, ELIZABETH (ed.). Documents illustrative of the history of the slave trade to 
America. Volume Il. The eighteenth century. Washington: Carnegie Institution. 
1931. Pp. lxii, 731. Although this volume does not touch directly on Canadian 
history it provides essential material for the understanding of a trade which had 
continental importance in the eighteenth century. The excellent introduction 


deals with the French and English interest in the trade as well as with that of the 
lesser countries. 


HoLanD, HJALMAR R. The Kensington stone: A study in Pre-Columbian American 
history. Ephrain, Wis.: Privately printed. 1932. Pp. vii, 316. ($3.00) A 
comprehensive presentation of the data bearing upon the authenticity of the 
Kensington rune stone which was discovered in western Minnesota in 1898. The 
book contains a bibliography and an index. 


KENNEDY, W. P. M. Some aspects of the theories and workings of constitutional law. 
New York: Macmillan. 1932. Pp. 142. ($1.50) Reviewed on page 201. 


LeJEuNE, R. P. Dictionnaire général de biographie, histoire, littérature, agriculture, 
commerce, industrie et des arts, sciences, moeurs, coutumes, institutions politiques et 
religieuses du Canada. Two volumes. Paris: Printed for the Université d’Ottawa. 
1931. Pp. viii, 862; 827. To be reviewed later. 


LemiEux,L.J. The governors-general of Canada, 1608-1931. Published and copyrighted 
by L. J. Lemieux. London: Lake and Bell, Ltd. [1931.] Pp. xiv, 325. An 
extremely useful dictionary of biography, containing biographies with portraits 
and historical notes, of Canadian governors-general, from Champlain to Vaudreuil, 
from Murray to Lord Bessborough. The salient events of each governor's tenure 
of office are briefly sketched. 


LEMIEUX, RODOLPHE. Le monument du souvenir canadien. Montréal: L’Oeuvre des 
Tracts. 1931. Pp. 16. To commemorate the fourth centenary of the erection 
by Jacques Cartier at Gaspé of the first cross in Canada, there will be erected a 
national basilique on the coast of Chaleur Bay. Senator Lemieux explains the plan 
in this pamphlet. 


Moc, Soper. The problem of federalism: A study in the history of political theory. \Vith 
a preface by Professor HARoLD J. LAski. 2 volumes. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd. 1931. Pp. 1144. ($10.75) To be reviewed later. 


PirpeR, Ezra HENRY. The Fenian movement. Urbana, Illinois: 1931. Pp. 3-9. An 
abstract of a Ph.D. thesis submitted at the University of Illinois in 1951. 
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PoRTER, KENNETH WIGGINS. John Jacob Astor, business man. Two volumes. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1931. Pp. xxvii, 585; xiii, 587-1353. 
To be reviewed later. 


Prowse, G. R. F. Cabot's surveys. Winnipeg: The author, 159 Hargrave Street, 
Winnipeg. 1931. Pp. 44 (mimeographed). ($1.00) To be reviewed later. 


The reflections of Inkyo on the Great Company. London: London General Press. 1931. 
Pp. 207. To be reviewed later. 


ToYNBEE, ARNOLD J. Survey of international affairs, 1930. Assisted by V. M. Boulter. 
Oxford University Press. 1931. Pp. ix, 605. ($7.00) Reviewed on page 218. 


WaLpron, MALCOLM. Snow man: John Hornby in the barren lands. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1931. Pp. x, 292. ($3.00) Reviewed on 
page 217. 


WeEBB, WALTER Prescott. The great plains. Boston: Ginn and Company. 1931. 
Pp. xvi, 525. ($4.00) A Texas professor indicates the effects of environment 
upon the development of settlement and civilization upon the great plains of the 
United States. He claims that “east of the Mississippi civilization stood upon three 
legs—land, water and timber; west of the Mississippi not one but two of these legs 
were withdrawn,—water and timber—and civilization was left on one leg—land.” 
The author stresses the six-shooter, wire-fences, and windmills as the keys to the 
civilization of the great plains and discusses the effects of the semi-arid climate 
upon land-and-water legislation. One of the most interesting chapters is on the 
cattle kingdom. Since Canada’s three Prairie Provinces are geographically the 
northward extension of the great plains, and conditions in the United States are, 
partially at least, reproduced in Canada, this book should be of interest to Cana- 
dians. Professor Webb’s researches are in the main based upon Texan conditions, 
but they indicate lines which, with profit, might be followed in Canada. (WALTER 
N. SAGE) 


WHEELER-BENNETT, JOHN W. (ed.). Documents on international affairs, 1930. With 
an introduction by Sir FREDERIC G. Kenyon. Oxford University Press. 1931. 
Pp. xii, 264. ($4.00) Reviewed on page 218. 


(2) New France 


AvupET, Francis J. Louts-Jacques-Charles Renaud du Buisson (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, XX XVIII (2), février, 1932, pp. 110-111). A brief bibliographical 
note on Du Buisson, who was born at Quebec in 1709. 


B., Tu. Quelques “Dossiers personnels’’ (suite) (Nova Francia, VI (5 and 6), sep- 
tembre-octobre, novembre-décembre, 1931, pp. 313-339). Documents concerning 
Duplessis-Faber, Potier de Pommeroy, Ailleboust de Céry, and Ailleboust de 
Coulonge. 


Les Bernard-Brouillet ou esquisses historiques du pays Canadien-frangats. Montréal: 
Librairie Beauchemin. 1930. Pp. 127. This little volume of 130 pages relates 
the history of a family of most worthy colonists, the head of which was Michel 
Brouillet-Laviolette, a soldier of the Carignan regiment and a member of the 
company of M.de Chambly. This soldier is not unknown to us as his name appears 
many times in the Histoire de la Seigneurie de Saint-Ours, and in the history of 
Sorel, where he was by turns one of the principal inhabitants . This book is very 
interesting for the descendants of that family which is divided into several branches: 
the Bernards, the Brouillets, and the Laviolettes. Let us hope that the author 
will give us before long the complete series of this historic work. (A. COUILLARD 
DEspREs) 


CATHELINEAU, EMMANUEL de. D’une épitaphe sur Roberval (Nova Francia, VI (5 and 
6), septembre-octobre, novembre-décembre, 1931, pp. 302-312). Some notes on an 
epitaph on Roberval. 





Ps 
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CaTHER, WILLA. Shadows on the rock. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1931. Pp. 280. 
A tale of life in Quebec in the time of Frontenac with interesting sidelights on 
Frontenac, Bishop Laval, Saint-Vallier, etc. 


CHAPELLE, Baron de la. Jean Le Veneur et le Canada (Nova Francia, VI (5 and 6), 
septembre-octobre, novembre-décembre, 1931, pp. 340-343). ‘Extrait de la 
Généalogie de la Maison Le Veneur, Comtes de Tilli¢res de Carrouges, par le 
Président Hénault, membre de |’Académie Francaise 1723.’’ From this extract 
we learn that Jacques Cartier was recommended and presented to the king of 
France by Jean Le Veneur, bishop of Lisieux and abbé of Mont Saint-Michel. 


Compton, Harvey W. The overthrow of France in the northwest (Quarterly bulletin of 
the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, October, 1931). A phase of the 
struggle with France for supremacy in America. 


CONSTANTIN-WEYER, M. Cavelier de la Salle. Paris: Les Editions Rieder. 1927. 
Pp. 285. To be reviewed later. 


——_—__—_—_——————_ Ls grandes figures colontales. Champlain. Paris: Plon. 
1931. Pp. ix, 240. To be reviewed later. 


DEPREAUX, ALBERT. La reconstitution des anciennes troupes coloniales a l’ Exposition 
(Revue de l'histoire de colonies francgaises, no. 6, novembre-décembre, 1931, 
pp. 593-602). A paper prepared for the Congrés international d'histoire coloniale, 
September 22, 1931. Contains interesting notes on the uniforms of the Carignan 
regiment. 


La famille Gosselin (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XVIII (3), mars, 1932, 
pp. 129-130). A brief genealogical note. 


La famille Petit d’Elivilliers (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XVIII (2), février, 
1932, pp. 101-103). A genealogy of the family, Petit d’Elivilliers. 


La famille Roberge (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XVIII (4), avril, 1932, pp. 
193-194). A brief genealogy. 


FAUTEUX, AcGIpIus. Jean-Vincent Philippe du Hautmesnil et sa descendance (Bulletin 
des recherches historiques, XX XVIII (4), avril, 1932, pp. 199-210). A detailed 
study of Jean-Vincent Philippe du Hautmesnil who was at Montreal after 1665, 
and of his descendants. 





—_———— Le Gardeur de Mutrécy (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XXXVIII (3), mars, 1932, p. 171). A note on a question of identity. 


—_—___—_—_—_—_——_ Le mystlérieux Joseph Papin (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XXXVIII (4), avril, 1932, pp. 239-240). Biographical details about Joseph Papin, 
1706-1772. 


——__—__—_———_ Less quatres fréres Preissac (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XXXVIII (3), mars, 1932, pp. 136-148). An attempt to clear up the confusion 
in the identity of the five officers bearing the name of Preissac who served under 
Montcalm in New France. 


HAMELIN, Abbé E. Pour le premier chapitre d'une histoire des Trois-Riviéres (Canada 
francais, XIX (6), février, 1932, pp. 413-420). A sketch of the early history of 
Three Rivers under the headings: ‘‘ Les maitres du territoire; la venue des francais; 
les premiers missionnaires.” 


Harvey, D. C. History in stone and bronze (Dalhousie review, XII (1), April, 1932, 
pp. 69-80). The story of two encounters in which the garrison of Annapolis was 
engaged, the first on June 10, 1711 (0.s.) and the second on December 8, 1757. 


Lanctét, Gustave. La Nouvelle-France en 1665—une lettre inédite du Pére Ragueneau 
(Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XVIII (4), avril, 1932, pp. 219-222). A 
letter transcribed from the Archives du Canada, Bibliothéque Nationale, Mélanges 
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Colbert, vol. 133, fol. 131-4, written by Father Ragueneau and containing informa- 
tion concerning New France in the year of the arrival of the Marquis de Tracy and 
of Jean Talon. The letter is edited with a biographical note on Ragueneau and 
with comments on its value. 


La RoQUE DE ROQUEBRUNE, R. Les Canadiens dans la Révolution francaise (Nova 
Francia, VI (5 and 6), septembre-octobre, novembre-décembre, 1931, pp. 257-281). 
Facts about several Canadians who played a réle in the French Revolution. Among 
the most interesting of these are Jean-Jacques Bréard and Mathieu Herbin on the 
Republican side and the Abbé Grasset de Saint-Sauveur, Canon Sholto de Douglas, 
and Antoine Tarras (dit Beaupré) on the monarchical side. 


LauvrigRE, Emite. Deux traitres d’Acadie et leur victime (Canada francais, XIX (1), 
septembre, 1931, pp. 14-33; XIX (2), octobre, 1931, pp. 83-105; XIX (3), novembre, 
1931, pp. 168-179; XIX (4), décembre, 1931, pp. 233-248; XIX (5), janvier, 1932, 
pp. 317-343). An article on the Latours, father and son, and on Charles d’Aulnay- 
Charnizay. 


Lecter, JosepH. Un aspect de la politique coloniale de l’ancien régime. Louis XIV 
“évéque du dehors’’ aux Antilles et au Canada (Etudes: Revue Catholique d’intérét 
général, 209 (19), October 5, 1931, pp. 31-49). In this article, Louis the fourteenth's 
ideal of imposing French customs and culture on the Canadian Indians is pointed 
out. This tendency of the king to meddle in colonial religious affairs is illustrated 
in his instructions to Mgr Laval. 


Lettre de M. Hocquart au ministre (15 octobre 1731) (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XXXVIII (4), avril, 1932, pp. 249-251). A letter copied from the archives of 
Quebec regarding relations between Montreal and New York. 


MacMECHAN, ARCHIBALD. Red snow on Grand Pré. Toronto: McClelland and 
Stewart. 1931. Pp. 224. ($2.50) Reviewed on page 214. 


Maroguis, G. E. Le régime seigneurial au Canada. Beauceville, P.Q.: Imp. L’“ Eclai- 
reur’’, Limitée. 1931. Pp. 24. A résumé of the seigniorial system in Canada 
published in pamphlet form to accompany the Rapport des seigneuries, fiefs et 
oer de la Province de Québec, 1929, which was prepared by the dominion 
bureau of statistics. 


MARTIN, ERNEST. Du nouveau sur le grand dérangement (Revue trimestrielle cana- 
dienne, no. 69, mars, 1932, pp. 64-82). A lecture given at the Alliance Francaise 
of Montreal on the sojourn in France of 3,000 deported Acadians. 


MassicoTte, E. Z. Contrats dressés en Acadte en 1754 et 1755 (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, XX XVIII (3), mars, 1932, pp. 131-135). A summary of deeds drawn 
up in Acadia by the notary, Louis de Courville. 


—_——_————__ La famille du Juge Charles-Lewis Guy (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, XX XVIII (3), mars, 1932, pp. 154-157). A detailed genealogy. 


—_—————_—_—_——__ Lee mystérieux négociant-notaire Joseph Papin (Bulletin des re- 
cherches historiques, XX XVIII (3), mars, 1932, pp. 172-174). Biographical notes 
on Joseph Papin who was a notary in Montreal in the 1740’s and ’50’s. 


—_—_——_—_—_———_ Le ramonage 4 Montréal avant 1760 (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, XX XVIII (2), février, 1932, pp. 113-116). Note on chimney-sweeping 
in early Montreal. 


Maxine. Les orphelins de Grand-Pré. Montréal: Librairie d’Action canadienne- 


francaise. 1931. Pp. 144. A romance of Acadian history written primarily for 
children. 


Mémoire sur les anciennes colonies francaises dans l’Amérique du Nord (suite et fin) 
(Bulletin des recherches historiques, XXXVIII (3), mars, 1932, pp. 175-192: 
(4), avril, 1932, pp. 223-238). A memoir attributed to the Sieur Cebet, transcribed 
from the Public Archives of Canada, containing information about the clergy, 
the expenditures of the government, commerce, etc. of New France. 
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Micarp, ETIENNE. L'effort persévérant de Champlain. Paris: Editions Pierre Roger. 
1929. Pp. 281. To be reviewed later. 


Paroles des Iroquois au gouverneur-général (16 aott 1705) et réponse du gouverneur-général 
(17 aofit 1705) (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XVIII (2), février, 1932, 
pp. 124-128). Transcribed from the archives of the Province of Quebec. 


PouLtn, ANTONIO. Brebeuf. Montréal: Editions Albert Lévesque—Librairie d’Action 
canadienne- francaise. 1931. (50 cents) A drama in five acts telling the story 
of the martyrdom of Brebeuf. With an introduction by R. P. Duchaussois. 


RIDDELL, WILLIAM RENWICK. The first law school in Canada (Bench and bar, II (4), 
April 1, 1932, p. 12). Some notes on legal conditions in New France, and facts 
about Louis-Guillaume Verrier who came to Canada in 1728, and founded the 
first law school in Canada. 








——— Last official French report on the western posts (Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society, XXIV (3), October, 1931, pp. 578-584). A 
translation df the copy in the Public Archives of Canada of what would seem to 
be the last official report of the French posts in the northern part of the continent 
bifore their formal cession to Britain by the Treaty of Paris. 


Roy, PIERRE Gionces. La famille Thibaudeau (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XXXVI (2), février, 1932, pp. 65-67). Genealogical notes. 


Witson, Ciurrorp P. Etienne Brulé and the Great Lakes (Canadian geographical 
journal, ‘IV (4), April, 1932, pp. 221-231). The story of Etienne Brulé and his dis- 
covery of the Great Lakes in the thirteen years following 1610. With numerous 
itlustrations of the Great Lakes, and a portion of Champlain’s map of 1632. 


(3) British North America before 1867 


BarcK, OscAR THEODORE. New York City during the War for Independence, with 
special reference to the period of British occupation. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1931. Pp. 267. ($4.25) To be reviewed later. 


Barry, J. NEtwson. Columiia River exploration, 1792 (Oregon historical quarterly, 
XxX (1), March, 1932, pp. 31-42). A journal presenting a narrative of British 
exploration of the lower Columbia River, under Lieutenant William R. Broughton, 
written presumably by Edward Bell, clerk of Broughton’s ship Chatham. The 
original journal is in the Turnbull Library of Wellington, New Zealand. 


BEAUCHESNE, ARTHUR. Events which led to Confederation (Canadian bar review, 
X (2), February, 1932, pp. 101-110). A discussion, by a French Canadian from a 
French-Canadian point of view, of the steps which led from 1763 to Confederation. 


Cate, ALicE E. Henry Hudson: The romantic story of an unromantic man. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press. 1932. Pp. 121. ($1.50) A brief and 
popular biography of Henry Hudson, attractively printed and bound. 


Compton, Harvey W. The story of Pontiac's War, 1763-4 (Quarterly bulletin of the 
Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, January, 1932). A résumé of the Indian 
wars of 1763-4. 


CRUIKSHANK, E. A. (coll. and ed.). The correspondence of Lieut. Governor John Graves 
Simcoe, with allied documents relating to his administration of the government of 
Upper Canada. Collected and edited for the Ontario Historical Society. Volume 
V. 1792-1796—(Supplementary). Toronto: Published by the Society. 1931. 
Pp. xii, 292. Reviewed on page 62. 


Crump, HELEN J. Colonial admiralty jurisdiction in the seventeenth century. (Royal 
Empire Society, Imperial studies, no. 5.) London: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1931. Pp. x, 200. ($3.00) This volume gives a very clear account of 
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the origins of admiralty jurisdiction in the British colonies and of the organization 
of colonial admiralty courts and the direct control of the English administration 
in the 1680’s and 1690’s. The author points out that these courts which had been 
welcomed when privateering made them necessary came to be detested when 
their main work developed in connection with the Acts of Trade. (G. W. Brown). 


DenéRAIN, HENRI. Figures coloniales frangaises et étrangéres. Paris: Société d’Editions 
Géographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales. 1931. Pp. 267. Contains a very good 
section on Henry Hudson and the discovery of the Hudson River, and a chapter 
on the origins of New York City. 


DiIBELIUs, WILHELM. Die Franzosen in Canada unter den Anfdngen der englischen 
Herrschaft (Neuphilologische Monatsschrift, I (1), January, 1930, pp. 35-43). 
Historical notes on the French in Canada in the period of the early English rule. 


Dunnam, B. MABEL. The trail of the king's men. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1931. 
Pp. 314. ($2.00) To be reviewed later. 


Exuiott, T. C. Sale of Astoria, 1813 (Oregon historical quarterly, XXXIII (1), 
March, 1932, p. 43-50). A transcript of the official proceedings at Astoria in the 
sale of the trading post to the North West Company. This copy was taken from 
the Pacific Fur Company’s letter book which is in the archives at Saint Louis. 


HEADLAM, CEciL (ed.). Calendar of state papers, colonial series, America and West 
Indies, January 1716-July 1717, and August 1717-Dec. 1718. Preserved in the 
Public Record Office. London: H.M.S.O. 1930. Pp. Ixviii, 444; Ixvii, 542. 
(£1.10s.; £1.15s.) These volumes contain excellent material concerning the 
Newfoundland fisheries, the Anglo-French struggle over Acadia, and other matters 
relating to the early history of Canada. 


Innis, H. A. Peter Pond: Fur trader and adventurer. Toronto: Irwin and Gordon, Ltd. 
1930. Pp. xi, 153. ($3.00) Reviewed on page 205. 


Jackson, H. M. (Queen's Rangers—first American regiment (Loyalist gazette, II (1), 
February, 1932, pp. 5-6). The story of the regiment raised in 1756, the activities 
of which are a cross-section of Canadian history. 


Jonathan Boucher (1738-1804). By himself (Blackwood’s magazine, CCXXXI 
(MCCCXCVII), March, 1932, pp. 315-334). A biographical sketch of a prominent 
Loyalist in the American Revolution. 


Jones, U. J. Simon Girty, the outlaw. With a biographical sketch and notes by A. 
Monroe AURAND. Harrisburg, Pa.: The Aurand Press. 1931. Pp. viii, 174. 
($5.00) This is a reprint of one of two historical novels dealing with Simon Girty, 
“the renegade’”’, the other being Charles McKnight’s Simon Girty, the white savage, 
and both exceedingly rare. The editor of the present volume, Mr. Aurand having 
a copy of Jones’s work, published in 1846, has carried into effect the happy thought 
to reprint it. The book itself has little merit from either a literary or a historical 
point of view; the sketch added by the editor is, however, creditable from both, 
and gives a fair account of this much-cursed warrior. The novel represents Girty, 
not as he was, the son of a poor Irish immigrant, born in Pennsylvania, captured in 
youth by the Indians and learning all their bad habits, a drunkard filled with 
cruelty, but as born in Switzerland, the son of opulent parents. He is pictured, 
after making the tour of Europe, intoxicated in the gay fascinations of London, as 
arriving in America. Then he becomes the leader of a band of outlaws, weds the 
heroine whom he deceives into believing her husband dead, then, tiring of her, 
allows her to run off with a new lover, and shoots her dead, later to be shot himself 
by the wronged husband. An occasional picturesque character appears, like the 
Quaker spy or Girty’s lieutenant, ‘tall, brawny, with enormous red whiskers, a 
florid complexion, a gray restless eye . . . a villain’, who said that he was a good 
Catholic and never cut a man’s throat without crossing himself; but, taken as a 
whole, the narrative is vapid, and deserves reprinting solely from its rarity. 
(WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL) 
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Journal of the commissioners for trade and plantations from January, 1741-2, to December, 
1749. Preserved in the Public Record Office. London: H.M.S.O. Pp. 510. 
(32s. 6d.) An index to colonial history. 


KENNEY, JAMES F. (ed.). The founding of Churchill: Being the journal of Captain JAMES 
KNIGHT, governor-in-chief in Hudson Bay, from the 14th of July to the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1717. Edited with historical introduction and notes. Toronto: J. M. 
Dent. 1932. Pp. x, 213. ($2.50) To be reviewed later. 


KERR, W. B. Nova Scotia in the critical years 1775-6 (Dalhousie review, XII (1), 
April, 1932, pp. 97-107). An attempt to discover the exact state of opinion among 
non-merchant classes in Nova Scotia during the American Revolution. 


KNAPLUND, PAut (ed.). Letters from Lord Sydenham, governor-general of Canada, 1839- 
1841, to Lord John Russell. London: George Allen and Unwin. 1931. Pp. 185. 
(7s. 6d.) To be reviewed later. 


LANGSTONE, Rosa W. Responsible government in Canada. With a preface by Sir 
RAYMOND BEAZLEY. London and Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons. 1931. Pp. xi, 
241. ($3.50) Reviewed on page 215. 


MaAssIcoTTE, E. Z. Les minutes du notaire Pétrimoulx, 1798-1849 (Bulletin des re- 
cherches historiques, XX XVIII (4), avril, 1932, pp. 195-198). The reproduction 
of a “Mémoire pour aider a connaitre les différents endroits ot le notaire F.-M. 
Pétrimoulx a rédigé ses actes’’. 


Protet des marchands de Montréal contre une assemblée des seigneurs, 
tenue en cette ville de 21 février 1766 (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XVIII 
(2), février, 1932, pp. 68-79). A document which records one of the numerous 
incidents in the struggle to obtain the privilege of convoking and attending assem- 
blies which took place shortly after the conquest of New France. 


MENG, Joun J. The Comte de Vergennes: European phases of his American diplomacy 
(1774-1780). Washington: The Catholic University of America. 1932. Pp. 129. 
A dissertation for the Ph.D. Contains a very full bibliography and a useful index. 


MERK, FREDERICK (ed.). Fur trade and Empire: George Simpson's journal. (Harvard 
historical studies, XX XI.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1931. 
Pp. xxxvi, 370. ($4.50) Reviewed on page 208, 


PINKERTON, ROBERT E. The Gentlemen Adventurers. Introduction by STEWART 
EDWARD Waite. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1931. Pp. viii, 357. ($4.00) 
Reviewed on page 67. 


RUSSELL, Tuomas C. (ed.). Sir George Simpson, narrative of a voyage to California 
ports in 1841-42, together with voyages to Sitka, the Sandwich Islands and Okhotsk. 
San Francisco: The private press of Thomas C. Russell. 1930. Pp. 232. ($15.00) 
A de luxe edition of Simpson's Narrative, with a brief sketch of Simpson’s career as 
governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, with critical notes, two portraits of 
Simpson, a map, and an index. 


SCHUYLER, ROBERT LIVINGSTON (ed.). Josiah Tucker: A selection from his economic 
and political writings. With an introduction. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1931. Pp.576. While this volume does not bear directly upon Canadian 
history, it is of first-class importance for anyone who wishes to understand the 
diverse views with regard to the British Empire of the eighteenth century and the 
Revolution. Tucker's views and influence have not been as widely known as they 
deserve partly because he produced no magnum opus and his voluminous writings 
are scattered. Professor Schuyler in an excellent introduction of 46 pages calls 
attention to Tucker’s most significant views as an economist, anti-imperialist, and 
political theorist. The quoted selections give a vivid impression of Tucker's 
views on trade and the American question. They include his essay on ‘The ele- 
ments of commerce and theory of taxes’’ which is here published for the first time. 
(GEORGE W. Brown) 
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SmitH, WiLti1aM. Political leaders of Upper Canada. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 1931. Pp. xxxii, 292; illustrations. Reviewed on page 209. 


UpHaM, GEORGE BAXTER. Sir William Phips and early townships of western New 
Hampshire and eastern Vermont (Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society, 
n.s. II (3), September, 1931, pp. 129-141). An explanation of the ‘‘Canada” 


townships south of the Canadian boundary and of their relation to Sir William 
Phips. 


WARDNER, HENRY STEELE. The Haldimand negotiations (Proceedings of the Vermont 
Historical Society, n.s. II (1), March, 1931, pp. 3-29). An impartial interpretation 
of the negotiations carried on during the American Revolution between the citizens 
of Vermont and General Haldimand. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


Brapy, ALEXANDER. Canada. (The modern world edited by Rt. Hon. H. A. L. 
FisHER.) Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1932. Pp. vii, 374. 
($4.00) Reviewed on page 197. 


[Canada: Department of the Interior. National Parks Branch.] National parks of 
Canada: Report of the commissioner. Year ended March 31, 1930. Ottawa: F. A. 
Acland. 1931. Pp. 36. The year 1929-30 added two new areas to Canada’s 
national parks—island reservations in the Georgian Bay district of Ontario, and 
Riding Mountain in Manitoba. 


Canada: The railway problem (Round table, no. 86, March, 1932, pp. 384-406). A 
history of the railways in Canada and a discussion of the whole problem of their 
financial and operating condition to-day. 


Canada’s railway problem (Canadian unionist, V (9), February, 1932, pp. 153-157). A 
brief submitted by the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees to the royal 
commission on transportation, February 15, 1932, containing recommendations 
and the case for nationalized transport. 


Canadian transportation problem (Railway gazette, 56 (3), January 15, 1932, pp. 75-76). 


Regarding the appointment of a royal commission to investigate the problem of 
Canada’s railways. 


Le communisme au Canada. (L’Oeuvre des tracts, no. 140.) Montreal: 1931. Pp. 16. 
A discussion of communism in Canada. 


DaFoE, JoHN W. Clifford Sifton in relation to his times. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 1931. Pp. xxix, 552. ($3.00) Reviewed on page 195. 


DovuGuty, ARTHUR G. Report of the Public Archives for the year 1931. Ottawa: F. A. 
Acland. 1932. Pp. 493. ($1.00) The principal feature of the Report is the 
calendar of series G which is continued from last year’s Report. The portions here 
printed run from volume X XI to volume XL and include the despatches from the 
colonial office to the governors of Lower Canada from December, 1830, to October, 
1838. It is to be sincerely hoped that this admirable work will be carried to com- 
pletion up to 1867 in spite of the death of Mr. William Smith who was largely 
responsible for the preparation of the calendar. 


EGGLESTON, WILFRED. Canadian farmer-labor politics (World tomorrow, XV (1), 


January, 1932, pp. 18-20). Facts about the farm-labour group which first appeared 
in Dominion politics in 1921. 


Gorpon, G. N. Practice and procedure in the Dominion of Canada (Commercial law 
league journal, January, 1932). A résumé of legal practice in Canada. 


GuENARD, M. La position du Canada dans le monde (France-Canada, décembre, 1931, 
pp. 364-365). A brief discussion of Canada’s international position. 


ean 
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KELLy, M. A. E. Canada and the United States (National review, January, 1932). A 
comment on American-Canadian relations. 


LAPOINTE, LIONEL A. Lecapitaine J.-D. Chartrand (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XXXVIIT (4), avril, 1932, pp. 242-244). Biographical details concerning Joseph 
D. Chartrand who served i in the north-west in 1872. 


LEVESQUE, ALBERT. Almanach de la langue frangaise. 1932. Montréal: Librairie 
d’Action canadienne-frangaise. 1931. Pp. 336. A useful French-Canadian 
almanac of religion, sociology, politics, economics, education, and literature. 


Lyne, J. G. Canada weighs railways’ future (Railway age, 92 (1), January 2, 1932, 
pp. 19-21). A note on the appointment of a royal a. seek the causes of 
the present difficulties of the Canadian railways. 


MacKay, Ropert A. After Beauharnois—what? (MacLean’'s, October 15, 1931, 
pp. 7-8, 61-63). A searching examination of the whole question of campaign 
funds and of the part money actually plays in elections, with some practical sug- 
gestions for reform. 


Murray, W. W. Canadians in Dunsterforce. V (Canadian defence quarterly, IX (2), 
January, 1932, pp. 233-243). A further instalment of a work on Canadians in 
Persia during the Great War. 


Rumitty, R. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Canadien. Préface de RENE Dovumic. Paris: 
Ernest Flammarion. 1931. Pp. 209. In this book instead of a biography, Mr. 
Rumilly has too easily been satisfied with writing, under romantic headings, 
as ‘‘Amour et jeunesse’, “‘Québec la fidéle’, ‘‘Une grande flamme s’éteint’’, a 
series of more or less sketchy and sentimental chapters round and about events in 
Laurier’s life. Historical information certainly does not burden the book: no dates, 
few facts, and very little politics. In short, the text is only a succession of anec- 
dotes, incidents, and pen-sketches, loosely strung together and interspersed with 
superficial comments. It is the product of a littérateur, treading unfamiliar ground 
and not risking himself beyond general statements. The style is a mixture of 
epigrammatic simplicity and out-of-place impressiveness. Still, history may 
glean there a few facts and sayings which otherwise might have been lost, but 
will probably wonder at the eulogy of the preface from the pen of a French academi- 
cian, generally more judicious in his judgment. (GusTAVE LANcTé6T) 


Topp, Lieut.-Colonel C. BERESFoRD. The 42nd Battalion, C.E.F., Royal Highlanders 
of Canada in the Great War. Montreal: Gazette Printing Company. 1931. 
Pp. xii, 412. ($4.00) Reviewed on page 216. 


YEIGH, FRANK (comp.). 5000 facts about Canada. 1932 edition. Toronto: Canadian 
Facts Publishing Company. 1932. Pp. 72, xxiv. (35 cents) A useful little 
handbook of facts and statistics. Published annually. 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


Harvey, D. C. Charlottetown (Canadian geographical journal, IV (4), April, 1932, 
pp. 201-219). An historical account and description of Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, with a number of very interesting illustrations. 


[Province of Nova Scotia.] Board of trustees of the public archives of Nova Scotia progress 
report for the period of fifteen months ended 31st December, 1931. Halifax: King’s 
Printer. 1932. Pp.12. The first report of Mr. D. C. Harvey, the new archivist 
of Nova Scotia. 


ROSEBRUGH, Davin W. The graveyard of the Atlantic (Canadian geographical journal, 
IV (2), F ebruary, 1932, pp. 73-84). A description of Sable Island which lies about 
170 miles east from Halifax. 
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SEarY, V. P. The romance of the Maritime Provinces. Toronto: W. J. Gage and Com- 
pany. 1931. Pp. xii, 243. This small book for children in the schools is not 
intended as a history of the Maritime Provinces, although for the colonial period 
it gives a connected account of early settlement and of the Anglo-French struggle. 
The last chapters are concerned with the social and economic developments since 
the beginning of the last century. The book is written simply but with enthusiasm 
especially where the author is dealing with the stirring days of the sailing ship; it 
has numerous well-chosen illustrations and several maps; and altogether seems 
admirably suited to its purpose of arousing an interest in the life and history of 
the Atlantic provinces. (G. W. Brown) 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


BéruBk, Louis. Le devéloppement des pécheries de la province de Québec (Canada 
francais, XIX (6), février, 1932, pp. 447-462). An estimate of some of the diffi- 
culties confronting the fishing industry of Quebec to-day and plans for the solution 
of these difficulties. 


[Canada: Département des affaires municipales: Bureau des statistiques.] Rapport 
des seigneuries, fiefs et arriére-fiefs de la Province de Québec, 1929. Québec: Rédempti 
Paradis. 1930. Pp. 98. A statistical list of the seigniories existing in 1929, 
together with an evaluation of their revenue and the names of their seigneurs. 


Crorr, E. Nos ancétres 2 l’oeuvre. Montréal: Editions Albert Lévesque—Librairie 
d’Action canadienne-frangaise. 1931. ($1.00) A history of the pioneers of the 
parish of Riviére-Ouelle in Quebec. 


Doucuty, A. G. Quebec of yester-year. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1932. 
Pp. 198. ($3.00) To be reviewed later. 


FALCONER, JEAN. A sojourner in Gaspé (Dalhousie review, XII (1), April, 1932, 
pp. 81-88). A history and description of Gaspé and Ile Percé, and facts about 
the two early traders, Nicholas Demys and Charles Robin. 


Gérin, Lton. La famille canadienne-frangaise, sa force, ses faiblesses (Revue trimes- 
trielle canadienne, no. 69, mars, 1932, pp. 35-63). A study of yesterday and to-day 
in a French-Canadian habitant family of Saint-Irénée on the north bank of the 
Saint Lawrence. 


L’histoire du Chateau de Ramezay par ses titres translatifs de propriété (Canadian anti- 
quarian and numismatic journal, I (1, 2, 3, 4), 1930, pp. 31-120). Documents 
concerning the Chateau de Ramezay in Montreal, now the museum of the Anti- 
quarian and Numismatic Society of Montreal. 


MassicoTteE, E. Z. De l’observance du dimanche et des jours fériés (Bulletin des re- 
cherches historiques, XX XVIII (4), avril, 1932, pp. 246-248). Notes and docu- 
ments on the non-observance of Sundays and holidays in Montreal. 


Les premiers puits de Montréal (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XXXVIII (4), avril, 1932, pp. 211-213). Information concerning the first wells of 
Montreal. 


Roy, PIERRE GEorGES. Rapport de l’archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1930-1931. 
Québec: Rédempti Paradis. 1931. Pp. xiii, 508. To be reviewed later. 


Woop, WILLIAM et al (eds.). The storied province of Quebec: Pastand present. 4 volumes. 
Toronto: The Dominion Publishing Company, Limited. 1931. Pp. xii, 622; 623- 
1164; 216; 217-529. ($42.50; de luxe edition, $65.00) To be reviewed later. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Jarrray, J. P. (ed.). The highly industrialized and strikingly beautiful Grand River 
valley described from Port Dover and Dunnville to Elora and Fergus. Galt, Ontario: 
J. P. Jaffray. 1932. Pp. 136. (50 cents) A paper-covered booklet issued under 
the authority of the Grand River valley boards of trade containing much local 
information and many illustrations. 
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Jones, A.B. The new Welland ship canal (Military engineer, X XIII (132), November- 
December, 1931, pp. 527-531). A descriptive article on the Welland canal. 


RIDDELL, WALTER. Diary of voyage from Scotland to Canada in 1833 and story of St. 
Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Cobourg, Ontario. With occasional notes by the 
Honourable WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL. Printed by Associated Printers Limited. 
1932. Pp. iii, 32. Two manuscripts of some importance in the local history of 


Ontario, published with notes and a biographical sketch of Walter Riddell, by the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Riddell. 


SnipDER, C. H. J. Wooden waggons and tron rails (Canadian National Railways maga- 
zine, XVII (10), October, 1931, pp. 8-9, 43). An account of early shipping on the 
Great Lakes with special reference to the port of Cobourg, Ontario. 


(4) The Western Provinces 


Atcock, F. J. Scow brigade on the Athabaska (Canadian geographical journal, IV (2), 

February, 1932, pp. 97-107). The story of a journey down the Athabaska in the 
last year in which the scow brigades carried northward to Lake Athabaska the 
season’s freight of the Slave and Mackenzie River posts. 


BELL, CHARLES NAPIER. Reconstructing Fort Gibraltar (Winnipeg free press, magazine 
section, February 27, 1932, p.1). The second of a series of articles on old Winnipeg 
forts. Fort Gibraltar was erected in 1807 on the north side of the Assiniboine 
River, where that stream joins the Red River. 


BinpLoss, HAROLD. The Prairie patrol. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
1931. Pp. vi, 310. ($2.00) A romance of the Royal North-West Mounted 
Police in pioneer days on the prairies. 


DRAPER, H.L. The Alberta coal problem. (McGill University economic studies, no. 15, 
National problems of Canada.) Orillia, Ontario: Packet-Times Press, Limited. 
Pp. 65, vili. (75 cents) To be reviewed later. 


FrEMONT, DONATIEN. Archbishop Taché and the beginnings of Manitoba (North Dakota 
historical quarterly, VI (2), January, 1932, pp. 107-146). An account of the events 
of 1869-1870 at Red River with particular emphasis gn the réle played in the 
insurrection by Archbishop Taché. 


Jamieson, Colonel F. C. (ed.). The Alberta Field Force of 1885. (Canadian North- 
West Historical Society Publications: Chapters in the north-west history prior to 
1890 related by old timers. Vol. 1, no. VII.) Battleford, Sask.: Canadian North- 
West Historical Society. 1931. Pp. 53. This work deals with the early history 
of the now rapidly developing Loon Lake and Beaver River country. It covers 
in detail the assemblage of the force, the march to Edmonton, the Edmonton home 
guard, the march to Victoria and Fort Pitt, and the military activities at French- 


man’s Butte and Loon Lake. The foreword has been written by the Hon. Frank 
Oliver. 


Riding Mountain National Park. Ottawa: Department of the Interior. 1931. Pp. 22. 
A descriptive, illustrated pamphlet on Manitoba’s new national park. 


(6) British Columbia and the North-West Coast 


CAVERHILL, P. Z. Forestry and lumbering in British Columbia (Journal of forestry, 
XXIX (7), November, 1931, pp. 1067-1074). An analysis of some of the problems 
of, and remedies for, the British Columbian lumber industry. 


ForBIN, Victor. Ce qu’est devenu le Klondyke (La Nature, (2849), January}15, 1931, 
pp. 49-53). A description of the Klondike. 


FULLER, GEORGE W. A history of the Pacific northwest. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1931. Pp. xvi, 399. ($5.00) To be reviewed later. 
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GALLoway, JoHN D. (comp.) Lode-gold deposits of British Columbia. (British Colum- 
bia Department of Mines, bulletin no. 1, 1932.) Victoria, B.C.: Charles F. Ban- 


field. 1932. Pp. 147. A compilation of all material information regarding the 
latent gold resources of the province. 


Hopkinson, A. D. A visit to Queen Charlotte Islands (Empire forestry journals, X (1), 
1931, pp. 20-36). A description of the forestry, the settlement, and the population 
of the Queen Charlotte Islands. 


WAGNER, HENRY R. The last Spanish exploration of the northwest coast and the attempt 
to colonize Bodega Bay. San Francisco: California Historical Society. 1931. 
Pp. 35. Reviewed on page 214. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


AIKIN, J. ALEXANDER. The St. Lawrence waterway project (Queen’s quarterly, XX XIX 
(1), February, 1932, pp. 111-129). A consideration of various national and 
international questions which arise out of the negotiations between Washington 
and Ottawa over the construction of a deep waterway from the head of the Great 
Lakes to the sea. 


ANDERSON, CHANDLER P. The St. Lawrence waterway project (American journal of 
international law, XXVI (1), January, 1932, pp. 110-113). Some interesting 
international questions incident to the respective rights of the federal and state 
governments concerned in the treaty negotiations between Canada and the United 
States regarding the St. Lawrence deep-waterway project. 


Bascock, F. LAWRENCE. Spanning the Atlantic. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1931. 
Pp. 227, vii. ($5.00) To be reviewed later. 


BARNES, DoNALD GROVE. A history of the English corn laws from 1660 to 1846. London: 
George Routledge. 1930. Pp. xv, 331. (15s.) To be reviewed later. 


BAUMGARTNER, R. Die Binnenschiffahrt auf dem St. Lorenzstrom (Schweizerische 
Zeitschrift fiir Betriebswirtschaft und Arbeitsgestaltung, XX XVII (4), 1931, pp. 
97-108). A consideration of the plan for deepening the St. Lawrence waterway. 


Canada's trade with Jamaica (Canada-West Indies magazine, X XI (2), January, 1932, 
pp. 51-57). A detailed analysis of the development of trading relationships 
between Canada and Jamaica. 


Canada's western Arctic. Ottawa: The King’s Printer. 1931. (50 cents) A booklet 
of official information. 


Canadian trade index, annual issue of 1932. Toronto: Compiled and published by the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 1932. Pp. 868. ($6.00) Provides a 
dependable list of the articles made in Canada and the names of the manufacturers 
making them. A special feature of the 1932 edition is the inclusion of a sixty-page 
special export section provided by the department of trade and commerce of the 
Dominion. Experienced exporting manufacturers have contributed articles out- 
lining five main methods of doing export business. 


CHEASLEY, CLIFFORD HENRY. The chain store movementin Canada. (McGill University 
economic studies, no. 17, National problems of Canada.) Orillia, Ontario: Packet- 
Times Press, Limited. Pp. 87. (75 cents) This useful little monograph, com- 
pleted in the spring of 1929, commences with a brief description of the organization, 
methods, and economics of chain stores in general. The writer concludes that there 
will always be enough competition to prevent any chains from achieving monopoly. 
There is an interesting chapter of discussion of the social effects of the chain store 
movement. In the last two chapters the writer traces the history of the movement 
in Canada, presents a survey of the extent and character of the organization of 
chain stores in the Dominion as it existed at the end of 1928, and makes some 
predictions of the probable size and direction of future development. (H.R. KEMP) 
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CHENG, TIEN-FANG. Oriental immigration in Canada. Shanghai, China: The Com- 
mercial Press, Ltd. Pp. x, 306. An authoritative, pioneer work. 


CraiG, Rotanp D. Canada's forest wealth (Empire review, no. 373, February, 1932, 
pp. 111-113). Some facts about Canada’s lumbering and pulp and paper industries. 


D., E. B. Changes (France-Canada, décembre, 1931, pp. 370-372). A study of the 
results on Canadian finance of the fall of the English pound. 


Etudes économiques: Theses présentées dla “‘ Licence en Sciences commerciales” en mai, 1931. 
(Publications de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Montréal.) Préface 
de Henry LAuREys. Montréal: Librairie Beauchemin. 1931. Pp. 259. To 
be reviewed later. 


Financial post year book, 1932. Toronto: Financial Post. 1932. Pp. 208. ($2.00) 
A valuable reference work on Canadian economics. A feature of this issue is a chart 
showing the trend of business from Confederation to the present time. 


GarD, WAYNE. The wheat belt looks seaward (North American review, 233 (5), May, 
1932, pp. 419-424). A consideration of the scheme for the St. Lawrence shipway 
from the point of view of the middle-western American farmer. 


HINSDALE, WILBERT (ed.). Archeological atlas of Michigan. Prepared by the Uni- 
versity museums, University of Michigan. (Michigan handbook series, no. 4.) 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1931. Pp. 38; 20 maps. A monu- 
mental work upon the archeological history of Michigan, both prehistoric and 
Indian. Indian trails and highways of communication in the part of Canada 
adjoining Michigan are also shown. 


How does the ratio of inter-Empire trade of North America compare (Canada-West Indies 
magazine, XXI (4), March, 1932, pp. 126-127)? A statistical table which shows 
that Canada, Newfoundland, and the British West Indies are working in closer 
trade relationship than is generally supposed. 


Hutt, J. T. Canada’s wheat pool situation (Cooperative marketing journal, V (5), 
September-October, 1931, pp. 149-150). A statement of the present situation of 
the Canadian wheat pool. 


Huntoon, L. D. Canadian gold production in 1931 (Mining and metallurgy, XIII 
(301), January, 1932, pp. 47-50). Tables for gold production for Canada by 
provinces and of specific mines and areas. 


KIANG KancG-nu. What should Canada export to China (Canadian exporter, Montreal, 
February, 1932)? A discussion by the professor of Chinese studies at McGill 
University. 


LascaR, STEFAN. Organizarea comisiunei de cereale din Canada (Institutul economic 
romfnesc, Buletinul, Bucharest, (7-8), July-August, 1931, pp. 456-463). An 
article on the organization of the Canadian grain commission. 


MacGrppon, DuncAN ALEXANDER. The Canadian grain trade. Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Company of Canada. 1932. Pp. xiv, 503. ($4.00) To be reviewed later. 


OLECHOWSKI, Gustaw. Stosunki polsko-kanadyjkie (Przeglad polityczny, December, 
1931, pp. 152-158). A study of relations between Canada and Poland and of 
Polish emigration to Canada. 


Peters, F. H. Surveying and mapping in Canada (Empire survey review, I (2), 
October, 1931, pp. 78-82). A description of the field work performed by the 
topographical survey of Canada during the summer of 1930. 


ScHaars, Marvin A. Compulsory marketing of grain in Saskatchewan (Cooperative 
marketing journal, V (5), September-October, 1931, pp. 147-148). Arguments 
for and against the plan for compulsory marketing of grain. 
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SpurR, Henry C. A new role for the domestic consumer in the utility drama (Public 
utility fortnightly, VIII (1), July 9, 1931, pp. 3-9). A discussion of the develop- 
ment of power from the St. Lawrence, which is to be particularly for the benefit 
of the domestic and rural consumer, its use by industry being secondary. Mia 

STEPHENSON, J. N. (ed.). National directory of the Canadian pulp and paper industries, 
1932. Gardenvale, P.Q.: National Business Publications Limited. Pp. 194. 
($5.00) A complete compilation of information concerning the Canadian pulp 
and paper industry. The volume contains statistics with regard to Canada’s 
forests and a list of Canadian pulp and paper companies. 


STEVENS, H.H. Survey of the economic position of Canada at the close of 1931 (Canada- 
West Indies magazine, X XI (3), pp. 79-84). A review in detail of the economic 
situation in Canada in 1931 by the minister of trade and commerce. 


STOWELL, OLIVER. If I were king of Canada. Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons. 1931. 
Pp. 173. ($1.50) This is an interesting disc ussion of the main economic problems 
—internal and international—which face Canada in the present world depression. 
To deal with them the author proposes more scientific research by economic 
experts, with a planning commission to co-ordinate all business activities. His 
discussion of remedies is more vague and less concrete than his analysis of the 
causes of the present troubles. (F. H. UNDERHILL) 


Swanson, W. W. Depression and the way out. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1931. 
Pp. vii, 181. ($2.00) To be reviewed later. 


Tricocnue, G. N. Le pool canadien du blé (Revue des études coopératives, X (40), 
July-September, 1931, pp. 393-407). An analysis of some of the difficulties of 
the Canadian wheat pool, and a few suggestions for their remedy. 


The wheat situation. London: H.M.S.O. N.d. (6d.) The Imperial economic com- 
mittee has completed a survey of the various causes—economic, technical, social, 
and political—affecting the world’s wheat supply. 


V. EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Ducuaussois, R. P. Rose du Canada: Mére Marie-Rose, fondatrice de la Congrégation 
des Soeurs de s Saints Noms de Jésus et de Marie. Montréal: Granger Fréres Limitée. 
1932. Pp. 352. To be reviewed later. 


GRou_Lx, LioneL. L’enseignement francais au Canada: I—Dans le Québec. (Editions 
Albert Lévesque.) Montréal: Librairie d’Action canadienne-frangaise. 1931. 
Pp. 327. ($1.50) To be reviewed later. 


LEGER, SistER Mary CeLeste. The Catholic Indian missions in Maine (1611-1820). 
Washington: The Catholic University of America. 1929. Pp. x, 184. This is 
a dissertation for the doctor’s degree by a learned nun. It is of the normal type ; 
adequate research; copious footnotes; elaborate lists of authorities; and, one 
must add, weakness in respect of literary style. The period covered lies between 
the first Jesuit mission in 1611 and the entrance of Maine as a state into the Union 
in 1820. All the world knows the story of the first Jesuit mission, ended so dis- 
astrously in Maine by the attack from Virginia in 1613. After this we have the 
story of successive missions to the Abenaki Indians by Récollets, Jesuits, and 
Capuchins. The field is obscure and largely of only local interest but the author 
has accomplished adequately a task that has involved extensive research. Her 
list of the material consulted is impressive. (G. M. WRonG) 


Mgr Lionel St. et Lindsay (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XVIII (4), 
avril, 1932, p. 241). A brief note on Mgr Lindsay (1849-1921) and a list of his 
published pidke. 


Pierce, Lorne. New history for old: Discussions on aims and methods in writing and 
teaching history. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1931. Pp. 72. (75 cents paper, 
$1.25 cloth) Lectures delivered on the J. Clarence Webster Lectureship in Cana- 
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dian History at Mount Allison University, New Brunswick. Dr. Pierce discusses 
the teaching of Canadian history and literature, and deals with the questions: 
‘Could there be an alliance between the two in fostering and promoting a vivid 
and intelligent national self consciousness? Might not both be vitalized and 
enriched by associating them with the local tradition?’”’ The book contains three 
lectures: I. Contributions to national solidarity [which is a discussion of Canadian 
literature]; II]. New aims and methods in history; III. Neglected sources in 
[Canadian] history. 


Prospects in Canada for British girls: Report of the head mistresses’ tour, 1931. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1931. Pp. 48. This report includes an outline of the 
itinerary across Canada in 1931, a general survey of conditions in the various 
universities, curricula in secondary schools, training of teachers, and openings for 
women in Canada. 


RinG, Nancy. The first Sioux mission (Mid-America, XIV, n.s. III (4), April, 1932, 
pp. 344-351). The story of Fathers Michael Guignas and Nicholas de Gonnor 
and their mission to the Sioux in 1727-1728. 


SCEURSDE LA CHARITE DE QUEBEC.] Uhe disciple dela croix: La vénérable Marguerite 
d’ Youville, Marie-Marguerite Dufrost de la Jemmerais, veuve d’ Youville, 1701-1771, 
fondatrice a Montréal en 1737 du premier institut canadien, les Soeurs de la Charité 
(Soeurs Grises). Lettre-préface de Mgr L.-A. PAQUET. Québec: Ernest Tremblay. 
1932. Pp. xxiii, 169. To be reviewed later. 


SoMERS, HuGH JosEpH. The life and times of the Hon. and Rt. Rev. Alexander Macdonell, 
D.D., first bishop of Upper Canada, 1762-1840. (The Catholic University of 
America, Studies in American church history, vol. XI.) Washington, D.C.: The 
Catholic University of America. 1931. Pp. ix, 232. To be reviewed later. 


TAVERNIER, R. P. Les troubles scolaires de la Saskatchewan. (L’Oeuvre des tracts, 
septembre, 1931, no. 147.) Montréal: L’Action Paroissiale. 1931. Pp. 16. A 
bird’s-eye view of the educational history and problems of Saskatchewan. 


VALLEE, HENRI. M. l’abbé F.-X. Noiseux, V.G., curé des Trois-Riviéres, 1796-1812. 
(Les cahiers de la Société d’Histoire Régionale, no. 2.) Les Trois-Riviéres. P. H. 
Marineau, imprimeur. 1931. Pp. 54. The Société d’Histoire Régionale des 
Trois Riviéres continues a work worthy of admiration: to promote the taste for 
historical research thus making better known and loved the men and things of 
the past. M. l’abbé Henri Vallée in a meeting held at Three Rivers on April 10, 
1930, gave an account of the Abbé F. X. Noiseux, and the work is now printed. 
The abbé Noiseux was a fine ecclesiastical figure. His biographer describes him 
as ‘‘un beau caractére d’homme, a la volonté décidée’’ endowed with an uncommon 
energy, ‘“‘un excellent pasteur d’Ame, un conseiller a la faois patriote sincére et 
éclairé ...en un mot un grand citoyen et un bienfaiteur insigne’”’ of the town of 
Three Rivers. He had been ‘‘curé-fondateur”’ of ‘petit Maska”’ or Saint-Hya- 
cinthe, and had constructed, at a place called ‘‘la Cascade”. the church and the 
parsonage. He became the curé at Three Rivers in 1796, and continued for thirty- 
eight years. He died on November 18, 1834. (A. CouILLARD DeEsprés) 


VI. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Alphabetical guide to certain war office and other military records. London: H.M.S.O. 
1931. Pp.x, 530. (47s. 6d.) A research tool of the first importance to historical 
students. Among the documents indexed are papers relating to North America: 
(1) To the conquest of Canada, 1763; (2) From 1763 to recognition of United States 
of America 1783; (3) from 1783 (a) British possessions—(b) United States of 
America. 


Canadiana, 1698-1900, in the possession of the Douglas Library, Queen's University, 
Kingston, Ontario. Kingston: 1932. Pp. 86. A bibliography covering all books 
and pamphlets published in Canada, or about Canada, as well as those by Canadian 
writers, up to 1900, in the possession of Queen’s University Library. The list is 
arranged chronologically up to 1850, and alphabetically by author from 1850 to 
1900. 
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Catalogue of official publications of the parliament and government of Canada. April, 1932. 
Prepared by A. L. NoRMANDIN. Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 1932. Pp. 109. A 
catalogue containing the titles and selling prices of all official publications of which 
copies can be purchased from the King’s Printer, and the titles of all official publica- 
tions of which the printing was ordered as from September 1, 1927, and which are 
distributed free. 


FauTeux, 4icipius. Pour la bibliographie de l’affaire du Canada (Bulletin des re- 
cherches historiques, XX XVIII (4), avril, 1932, pp. 244-245). An addition to 
M. Gustave Lanctét’s bibliography noted in the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, 
March, 1932, p. 96. 


Hewitt, ARTHUR R. (comp.). A bibliography of current statute law, law reports and 
legal journals of the British Empire (Studies of the International Academy of Com- 
parative Law, series I, fasciculus II, part I, 1931, pp. 65-92). Contains a useful 
list of Canadian law reports, statutes, and journals. 


Les journaux et revues publiés a Lévis (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XVIII (4), 
avril, 1932, pp. 214-218). A list of newspapers and magazines published at Lévis. 


KarpinskI, Louis C. Bibliography of the printed maps of Michigan, 1804-1880 with a 
series of over one hundred reproductions of maps constituting an historical atlas of the 
Great Lakes and Michigan. Lansing, Michigan: Michigan Historical Commission. 
1931. Pp. 539. Reviewed on page 215. 


KENNEY, J. F. Catalogue of lantern-slides in the Public Archives of Canada. Ottawa: 
F. A. Acland. Pp. 53. A useful catalogue with a full index. 


Lanct6t, Gustave. L’histoire au Canada depuis 1900 (Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, 
II (2), avril-juin, 1932, pp. 237-245). An excellent and detailed bibliographical 
guide to the work that has been done in Canadian history and Canadian archives 
since the beginning of the century. 


Les sources imprimées de l'histoire du Canada-frangais (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, XX XVIII (2), février, 1932, pp. 84-88). A bibliography of the ecclesi- 
astical history of French Canada. Published in the Annales terestennes. 


VII. ART AND LITERATURE 


BEAULIEU, GERMAIN. Nos immortels. Montréal: Editions Albert Lévesque—Librairie 
d’Action canadienne-francaise. 1931. ($1.00) An intimate account of the 
“Ecole littéraire de Montréal”. 


CnarTIER, Emme. Le “ patois” canadien frangais (Revue de I'Université d’Ottawa, 
II (2), avril-juin, 1932, pp. 129-144). <A philological investigation of the language 
of the French Canadians. 


Dantin, Louis. Gloses critiques. Montréal: Editions Albert Lévesque—Librairie 
d’Action canadienne-francaise. 1931. ($1.00) An outline of the history of 
Canadian literature and especially of the ‘Ecole littéraire de Montréal’, with 
critical appreciations of the Abbé Groulx, Mr. Lorne Pierce, M. Robert Choquette, 
M. L. P. Derosiers, etc. 


DENISON, MERRILL. Henry Hudson and other plays. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1931. 
A volume of the first series of radio plays based on Canadian history and presented 
in 1931 by the Canadian National Railways. The plays deal with Henry Hudson, 
Pierre Radisson, Montcalm, Seven Oaks, Laura Secord, and Alexander Mackenzie. 
The series is interesting in that it represents a new medium for the diffusion of 
historical information. 


FREMONT, DonaTIEN. Sur le ranch de Constantin-Weyer. Winnipeg: Editions de la 
“Liberté”. 1932. Pp. 159. A criticism and a sketch of the Canadian works of 
Constantin-Weyer. 


PIERCE, LoRNE. Unexplored fields of Canadian literature. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
1932. Pp. 31. A paper prepared originally for the Toronto Branch of the Cana- 
dian Authors’ Association, containing practical suggestions for Canadian writers. 





